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Ve boy we set to dreaming 


This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago 


when we said, in a widely read advertisement: 


“We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to 






dreaming—and started him on a road of useful- 
ness and service to himself, his country and 


his fellow men.” 





It seems that we have done just that 
—for thousands. For many have taken 
advantage of the modern equipment 
and instruction that the General 
Motors Institute makes available to 
GM employes. 





General Motors Institute began pio- Came the war, and General Motors Both Army and Navy took advantagt 
neering in industrial education 25 Institute was converted like otherGM of Institute equipment and instruction 
years ago, inthis unused factory build- facilities. Courses were altered to give or technical training. Thousands 0 
ing. Every year the General Motors special training in war products. men attended these classes. 

Institute grew in scope and in size. 

















In 


Young women, as well as young men, 
trained here and took important posts to 
in war-busy factories. Institute-trained world with the things itneeds. This 
instructors went to Army and Navy student, work ee a blueprint, 


mace nosy students will return 
earn how to supply a war-worn 


service depots to keep war machines is a symbol of better things and 
running. greater days ahead. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLE] + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK « CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE » GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THI {IR-—NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears inthe current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Editorial Comment 











a For several decades there has been a state 


of war between educators. Lined up on onc 


side are the arts and science faculties of out 
colleges. The other front consists of the public 
school educators, 
A TRUCE AMONG EDUCATORS especially those of 
the high schools. The blows and counter at 
tacks began when the high schools became 
truly the people's schools, when enrolments 
took in all students, instead of just those pre 
paring for college. Despite the heterogeneous 
enrolment in high schools, colleges still felt 
that formal academic training pointing toward 
college should be the high school’s aim. 
Neither side scemed eager to understand the 
problems of the other and accusations of fail 
ure were hurled at every turn. Here in Wis 
consin the situation was not unlike the gen 
eral turmoil The 
vividly his experiences as a member of a com 


elsewhere. writer recalls 
mittee which urged the establishment of an 
independent school of education 

Even though some of the sharp edges may 
have been removed from the conflict it is with 
us still. In an address upon the occasion of 
Founders Day of Teachers College, President 


Harvard long strife 


otfered 


Conant of reviewed the 


between educator camps and sugges 


tions for a truce. He presented his hopes for 


cessation of blame-throwing between colleges 
and schools as follows 

“1. Let it be agreed by the professors in our 
colleges and universities that the high schools 
of the country today have a job to do which 
is not to be measured primarily in terms of 
their success or failure in the formal education 
of the specially gifted youth, 

Let it be admitted that by and large a 
good job has been done in providing an edu 
cation for a large proportion of American 
youth and that the present movement along 
those indicated in the 


1 
sucn ling S as 


recent 
Education for A// American Youth,’ 


published by the Educational Policies Commis 


volume, 


December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Four 





sion, is in the right direction 

3. Let the professors in the faculties of arts 
and sciences agree to find out more about the 
real problems facing the high schools of the 
country and the type of education which should 
be supplied to the vast numbers of boys and 
girls for whom a four year college or univer 
sity is far from being the proper educational 
channel. 

i. On the other 


education and the superintendents of schools 


hand, let the faculties of 


and those concerned with secondary education 
agree that in attempting to solve the terrift 
problems of the last fifty years they have neg 
lected a number of important problems which 
concern the type of youth who should in the 
best interests of the nation go on to college 

5. Let those concerned primarily with high 
school education agree to (a) explore more 
and means of dis 


sympathetically the ways 


covering special talent at a young age; (b) 


provide a greater motivation among many 
g#roups to evolve a greater degree of intelle 
tual 
instruction for 
titude, 


a segregation which might turn the boys and 


curiosity; and (c) provide better formal 


those of high scholastic ap 


all this to be accomplished without 


girls in que stron imto either prigs Or academt 
snobs 

6. Let the schools agree that if the colleges 
will give up many of their formal require 
ments for admission in terms of content of 
courses (as certain of the Eastern colleges have 
done already), they in turn will be willing to 
rate their students continuously in terms of 
scholastt¢ aptitude Thus if the college can no 
longer count on adequate training in special 
skills it may know better than ever before that 
it is choosing potential brains 

I realize all this is easier said or assented to 


than done. For it will require a real reversal 


in educational thinking in certain quarters 
fraternity 


Chey 


There are many in the educational 


who seem to wish to have it both ways 
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neither concern themselves with providing old 
fashioned training for those who go on to 
college, nor will they face the political and 
social consequences of distinguishing in the 
schools between those who have high scholastic 
aptitude and those who do not. They are so 
afraid of being accused of undemocratic pro 
cedures that they fail to provide either the col 
lege or the student with adequate criteria on 
which to plan the subsequent educational 
program. 

In presenting such a six-point plan for peace, 
I realize the risks I run. I know full well that 
those who would step in between embattled 
forces are likely to be shot at from both sides.” 


mw One of the stock criticisms of our schools is 
that fundamentals have been relegated to the 
back seat of the educational wagon. The critics 
contend pupil time and public revenues are 

dissipated in point 
INTEREST-IN FUNDAMENTALS less although pleas- 
urable pursuits. There is, of course, always the 
debatable issue as to what is fundamental in 
our needs and what is vital. The arguments go 
round and round, all depending upon the point 
of view. 

For the instant purpose, however, we agree 
that reading is one of the essential subjects in 
education. How does it rank as far as atten 
tion is concerned? Has it been forgotten as a 
tool subject? Re ading continues to be a basic 
subject in educational discussions and_ those 
who deplore to the contrary simply lack an 
acquaintance with what is going on. We were 
reminded of this during our state convention. 


W.ELA. 


several years ago authorized an afternoon sec 


In response to teacher demand the 
tion on Reading. So popular has this section 
become that we scheduled it for the main hall 
of the auditorium. On the afternoon of Novem 
ber 3rd there was a crowd of over 2000 in 
attendance, Teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and administrators observed a reading demon 
stration followed by an address from a na 
tional authority upon the subject. This was no 
spectacular program, just an everyday reading 
class and the problems growing out of such 
lessons. The tremendous interest as here mani 
fested gives the deserved brush-off to the un 
tenable charge that fundamentals have suffered. 
Were this the only proof of interest in read 
ing it might not be convincing. It is only 


typical of what is going on all the time. As 
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this is being written the teachers of North. 
eastern Wisconsin are devoting a Saturday at 
Green Bay to a voluntary institute upon the 
subject, Phonics and Spelling. An eastern uni. 
versity is sponsoring a state conference on 
Reading in the near future. 

These are merely current evidences of the 
emphases placed upon the so-called funda. 
mentals. 

They are not spasmodic by any means. In- 
stead, study and investigation in the 3 R’s are 
unfortunate that these 
sincere interests of the teaching profession 


continuous and it is 


have apparently escaped public recognition 


w By authorization of the Executive Commit 
tee, a special committee has been provided 
with funds to survey school equipment needs 
and lay the groundwork for participation in 
SURPLUS COMMODITIES - - ‘“lisposal of surplus 
HOW SOON? materials. It may be 
timely to warn against hopes of immediate op- 
eration of the program, The complexity and 
magnitude of this merchandising plan have no 
parallel in history. Advice from Washington 
points to months of preparation before things 
will really move. Perhaps by now the three- 
member Surplus Property Board has been ap- 
pointed and confirmed. It is also stated that 
even if the plan is functioning in three months 
it will require more months for smooth opera 
tion. Meanwhile, school purchasing agencies 
should keep in touch with the Procurement 
Division, U. S. Treasury, and other disposal 
agencies. Surplus warehouses should be visited 
to see what sort of surplus stocks are piling up. 
An over-all committee named by Commissioner 
Studebaker is serving in liaison capacity be- 
tween education and representatives of the 
Federal set-up. The NEA is on the Committee 
us that full will be 


released as it becomes available. 


and assured information 


mw Again, in a period of great national emer 
Education 


gency, Britain has enacted a new 
Act. After months of deliberation Parliament 


has advanced the compulsory school age, set 
EDUCATION AND up part-time education for 
NATIONAL SECURITY upper ages, increased nurs 
ery schools, and provided medical inspection 
and treatment for all children. Free milk and 
meals for school children are included. The 
annual cost will be over $320,000,000, In con- 


(Turn to page 171) 
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God’s Word 


On the Frontier 


by Edward P. Alexander 
Director, Wisconsin Historical Society 


gs The church and the school were the two 
most important social institutions in pioneer 
Wisconsin. A church was much more than the 
spiritual center of a community. The pastor 
was usually an educated man, and his congrega- 
tion leaned upon him for general information 
and guidance in many fields. He also fre 
quently conducted a Sunday School and often 
a regular day school for the young people. For 
a time some of the churches virtually held 
court to try moral charges against members of 
the congregation and, if they were found guilty, 
to impose fines or other punishments including 
excommunication. In addition, the church was 
the chief agency for social work, and physical 
and mental defectives, the poverty-stricken, and 
other unfortunates received help there. The so 
cial life of the community centered about the 
church, too, and the regular services, christen- 
ings, weddings, funerals, entertainments, and 
donation parties to help provide for the minis- 
ter brought the people together. 

The frontier was, of course, too sparsely in- 
habited to support its first pastors. Therefore, 
the various religious denominations sent out 
missionaries who usually traveled over a wide 
area, bringing spiritual comfort to many small 
communities. The 
sent out to christianize the Indians, but between 
1830 and 1840 they began to devote more and 


earliest missionaries were 


more time to the white people coming into 
Wisconsin. As settlement 
ization was better established, the circuits of 


increased and civil 


the missionaries became smaller, and eventually 
they settled down in communities as resident 
pastors or pushed on to new frontiers beyond 
Wisconsin. By 1850 there were 365 churches 
in Wisconsin and 401 clergymen. 

The Roman Catholic black-robed Jesuits had 
written the first chapter in Wisconsin religious 
history between 1661 when a mission was set up 
among the Indians at Chequamegon Bay and 
1728 when the Fox Wars forced the good fathers 
to abandon the country. During the next century 
there was only an occasional itinerant priest in 
Wisconsin. Not until 1823 did the Rev. Ga- 


December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Four 


The eleventh of a series written to help 
teachers and students better under- 
stand the colorful history of our state. 


briel Richard arrive in Green Bay and start to 
build a church which was completed two years 
later. Many great Catholic missionaries, includ- 
ing the Italian-born Samuel Mazzuchelli, Fred 
erick Baraga of Slovenian birth, F. J. Bonduel, 
the Belgian priest, and Martin Kundig, origin- 
ally of Switzerland, did much excellent work 
on the frontier. Wisconsin became a separate 
diocese in 1843, and John Martin Henni, a 
German Swiss, came to Milwaukee as the first 
bishop in 1844. The great number of Catholic 
immigrants from Europe early made the Roman 
Catholic Church the largest and most influential 
denomination in the state. 

The more or less infamous Eleazer Williams, 
of Indian birth but self-styled “Lost Dauphin” 
of France, was the first Protestant Episcopal 
missionary sent to Wisconsin with the Oneida 
Indians in 1822. Five years later the Rev. Rich- 
ard Fish Cadle visited Green Bay and in 1829 
settled at Duck Creek to superintend a school 
among the Oneida under the auspices of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
Philadelphia, and also to serve Green Bay's 
Christ Church 
1826. The best known of all Episcopal mis 


which had been organized in 
sionaries, however, was Jackson Kemper. He 
was made missionary bishop for the Northwest 
in 1835, and was chiefly responsible for the 


founding of Nashotah Waukesha 


County in 1842. James Lloyd Breck, an ener 


House in 


getic and powerful founder of this seminary 
had hoped to make it the home of a brother 
hood of celibate clergy, but it did not so 
develop. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was one of 
the most aggressive of the frontier denomina- 
tions, employing circuit riders who served many 
congregations. One of these men was in the 
southwestern lead counties of Wisconsin as early 
as 1824, but the first Methodist church, a log 
structure in what is today the village of Kim 
berly, was dedicated in 1832 by the Rev. John 
Clark who directed missionary operations among 
red men and white in the Green Bay region. 


The Rev. Alfred Brunson was one of the most 
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influential pioneer Methodist clergymen of 
Wisconsin. He was riding about the lead coun- 
try in 1835 and in the following year came to 
settle permanently at Prairie du Chien. In 1850 
there were 110 Methodist congregations in 
Wisconsin, which was nearly one-third of all 
the churches in the state. 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
the East since 1803 had worked closely to- 
gether under the Plan of Union, sometimes 
called the “accommodation system.’” This ar 
rangement allowed a congregation of Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians to unite to 
call a minister of either faith, and the con- 
gregation would determine all matters of church 
doctrine. The two denominations also coéper- 
ated in the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and in the American 
Home Missionary Society. In 1827 the Rev. 
Jesse Miner, a Presbyterian, was sent out by 
the former board to become the pastor of the 
Stockbridge Indians at Statesburg (now South 
Kaukauna), and he was followed in 1830 by 
the Rev. Cutting Marsh, a Congregationalist 
trained in medicine as well as theology. The 
first Presbyterian church in Wisconsin was set 
up at Green Bay in 1836. The American Board 
also had a mission among the Chippewa at La 
Pointe, on Madeline Island established in 1830 
by Frederick Ayer and with the Rev, Sherman 
Hall as the first pastor, This group organized 
the first Congregationalist church in the state 
in 1833. 


The American Baptist Home Missionary So- 
ciety sent a missionary among the Brothertown 
Indians east of Lake Winnebago in 1834. The 
first church was set up at Brothertown by 
Elder Thomas Dick in that year, and the Rev. 
Richard Griffin organized nearly all of the 
state’s early Baptist churches. 

German and Norwegian immigrants brought 
the Lutheran Church to Wisconsin. An army 
captain, Heinrich von Rohr, because he refused 
to give up the Lutheran doctrine and adhere 
to the Union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, was expelled from Prussia, and he 
led his followers to the Milwaukee region in 
1839. German Lutherans organized St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church at Milwaukee in 1841: Nor 
wegians and Danes set up a Scandinavian 
Church at Racine that same year, which is today 
the oldest Danish Lutheran church in America; 
and the first Norwegian Lutheran Church was 
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established at Muskego in 1843. These im. 
migrant churches usually brought their pastors 
with them to Wisconsin. 


These and many other smaller denominations 
still exist today in Wisconsin which ranks 
eleventh among the states in church member. 
ship. The Roman Catholic Church with its 
Irish, southern German, Polish, Bohemian, and 
Italian elements contains about 44 percent of 
the church membership of the state. The Lu 
theran Church of the northern Germans and 
Scandinavians has about 33 percent. The de. 
scendants of New England Congregationalists 
and some fifty other denominations comprise 
the remainder. 


Nearly all of the pioneer ministers of Wis. 
consin were men of sincerity and of energy, 
and many of them have fortunately left us ex- 
cellent Let us look 
briefly at four of these missionaries to Wis- 
consin—Samuel Mazzuchelli, Roman Catholic; 
Jackson Kemper, Episcopalian; Alfred Brun 
son, Methodist ; and Stephen Peet, Presbyterian 


accounts of their labors. 


Father Mazzuchelli (1806-64) was born in 
Milan, Italy, to wealthy parents who carefully 
educated him for a political career. At the age 
of seventeen he disappointed his family by en- 
tering a Dominican monastery and in 1828 de- 
termined to become a missionary in the Ameri- 
can wilderness. He first came to Green Bay 
in 1831. 


Father Mazzuchelli was adept at languages 
and in 1833 issued a prayerbook and catechism 
in the difficult Winnebago tongue. A talented 
amateur architect, he designed churches 
at Prairie du Chien, Shulls 
burg, New Diggings, and elsewhere in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Illinois. The beautiful Old 
Capitol at Iowa City is the finest surviving ex 
ample of his art. The Wisconsin legislature at 
Belmont made him its chaplain in 1836. So 


wherever he went 


zealous was Father Mazzuchelli that he jour 
neyed to Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1843 in a vain 
attempt to convert Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
leader, 

Wherever Father 
church, he also established a school, Sinsinawa 
Mound College, 1845-66, had 
first president and chief teacher. In 1847 he 


Mazzuchelli founded a 


him for its 


established the congregation of teaching sisters 
of the Most Holy Rosary, which today main- 
tains Saint Clara Academy at Sinsinawa as well 
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Wis- PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSION BUILDINGS AT GREEN BAY. 
holic; Facsimile from Proceedings of Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 1832. The buildings were 
Brun erected in 1830-32 at a cost of nearly $10,000 and were placed in charge of the Rev. Richard Fish 
‘erian Cadle, who had some difficulties with his red-skinned wards. Courtesy of Wisconsin Historical Society. 
10 F xs more than 100 elementary schools and a powerful six-footer who weighed about 225 
cfully FF academies. pounds and was called “White Rabbit” by the 
- 7 Bishop Kemper (1789-1870) was born in Kickapoo Indians from his huge thatch of 
y 0 FB New York State, and he was graduated from white hair and his gentle, patient spirit. Born 
8 de. Columbia College as valedictorian in 1809. He in Connecticut and raised there and in New 
met F first came to Wisconsin in 1834 when he York State, he fought in the War of 1812 and 
| Bay F visited the Indian Mission near Green Bay. three years later became a Methodist circuit 
Kemper was elected the first missionary — rider. 
uages — bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Brunson moved from Meadville, Pennsy! 
chism fF 1835 with a field which today includes the  vania, to Prairie du Chien in 1836, bringing 
ented — dioceses of Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, in a keelboat his family and belongings, in- 
rches lowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. He cluding a two-story house which the fore- 
vulls- —F traveled widely through this great domain and — sighted Mrs. Brunson had had built in sections. 
Wis- | knew men in all walks of life. His courteous The missionary served a territory seventy-five 
Old and sympathetic methods won him the respect miles wide extending from Rock Island, II 
o ex and affection of the frontiersmen. linois, to St. Anthony's Falls (today St. Paul, 
re at Bishop Kemper helped found several Epis- Minnesota). He gave up preaching in 1839, 
». So opal institutions of learning, but he was es- studied jaw, was admitted to the bar, and 
jour pecially proud of Nashotah House. This cen elected to the territorial legislature in 1840 
vain ff tury-old institution was founded by four young He came to Madison, which he described as 
‘mon graduates of General Theological Seminary in  ‘‘a beautifully situated village,” but with “the 
New York City. Encouraged by Bishop Kem- vice and wickedness of the whole territory 

‘da per they came to Prairieville (today Waukesha) concentrated there.” He was shocked at the 
awe in 1841, and in the following year set up speculation going on and at the great number 
its Nashotah House on Upper Nashotah Lake. of minor officials hired by what he considered 
7 he Bishop Kemper’s home was in Wisconsin after an extravagant legislature. 
sters 1845, for the most of the time near Nashotah Brunson then served for a time as sub 
\ain- where his remains rest today. Indian agent at La Pointe on Lake Superior, 
well The Rev, Alfred Brunson (1793-1882) was returned to the ministry in 1850 at Mineral 
ation December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Four 167 








Point, at the age of seventy enlisted as chaplain 
with the 31st Wisconsin Volunteers in the 
Civil War, continued his missionary work un- 
til 1873 when he was eighty, and then retired 
to write a flood of controversial newspaper 
and magazine articles and books until he died 
at the age of eighty-nine. 

The Rev. Stephen Peet (1797-1855) was 
born in Vermont, educated at Yale and in sev- 
eral seminaries in New Jersey, New England, 
and New York, and ordained as a Presbyterian 
minister at Euclid, Ohio, in 1826. He became 
pastor of the only Presbyterian church at 
Green Bay in 1837, served there two years and 
at Milwaukee two more, and then in 1841 was 
appointed general agent of the American 
Home Missionary Society in Wisconsin. 

Peet was a most intelligent and energetic 
missionary, and he had a leading part in se- 
curing the adoption of the Plan of Union in 
Wisconsin in 1840 when the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Convention was formed. 
Five years later Peet reported that there were 
forty Congregational and twenty Presbyterian 
churches in Wisconsin, of which he had 
founded twenty-two. 

Peet was also deeply interested in education, 
and he helped plant Beloit College in 1847. 
The next year he resigned as the representative 
of the missionary society to become agent of the 
new college, for which he raised funds until 
1852. He later was most important in estab 
lishing the Chicago Theological Seminary. He 
is buried in a cemetery on the same hill where 
stands his beloved Beloit College. 

Frontier conditions naturally changed some 
what the externals of worship. Services were 
held wherever they could be arranged——in pri 
vate homes, in a barn, in a schoolhouse, or 
out-of-doors, if the weather was pleasant. In 
the missionaries’ accounts of their travels, ther¢ 
are homely little jokes about how ‘“‘the Lord’s 
house’ has become “God's barn,” and often 
moving descriptions of the fresh new country 
whose beautiful forest, in the eyes of the mis 
sionaries, exceeded in magnificence the richest 
cathedral. People hungry for worship and edu- 
cation and group contact did not object to 
starting the service in the morning, taking an 
intermission at noon, and then resuming in the 
afternoon. Long sermons and prayers were 
varied in some denominations with concert or 


covenant meetings, sometimes called “love 
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feasts,”’ in which the congregation took patt in 
the prayers and in reciting their own religious 
experiences, 

There were revivals, too, among Protestant 
groups, usually held during the winter so that 
farm families from the whole region could 
drive in by bobsled. The packed church, the 
soul-stirring singing of familiar hymns, and the 
powerful sermons by visiting clergymen made 
people feel close to God and resolve to lead 
better lives. 

In the summer a counterpart of the revival 
was the camp meeting, sometimes called the 
“grove mecting.’” A camp meeting was usually 
held for three or four days in a grove with a 
square assembly place cut out of the forest and 
planks laid on stumps to form seats. There 
was a speaking platform at one end and four 
wooden clay-covered scaffolds at the corners on 
which dry basswood was burned at night for 
illumination. Many families camped out in 
wooden or canvas tents. In the morning family 
prayers and songs were heard coming from 
each tent. A battery of ministers and exhorters 
spoke each morning, afternoon, and evening 

The first camp meeting in Wisconsin was 
held by the Methodists in August, 1838, at 
Root River Rapids in the town of Racine. It 
was estimated that 1,000 people were in at- 
tendance sometime during the four days. The 
presiding elder wrote that “The last eve of 
the meeting, it was judged one-half the uncon 
verted persons in the encampment were at the 
altar for prayer, while Angels and Saints re 
joiced over the repenting sinners.’” Especially 
touching at such a camp meeting was the last 
service, during which the ministers passed down 
the line shaking hands with all who had come. 
[he community emotional release afforded by 
the camp mecting had a powerful effect upon 
people, and one observer described a teen-age 
boy as “the happiest soul I ever saw in my 
life, shouting and praising God.” 

The missionary had a hard life indeed. He 
traveled hundreds of miles each year—usually 
by canoe, in a buggy, on horseback, or afoot, 
though Mrs. Florantha Thompson Sproat on 
Madeline Island in 1838 rode on a dog sled, 
which reminded her of “Cinderella’s pumpkin 
coach and mice.’ Three men, who helped 
found Nashotah House, in the last three months 
of 1841 rode 1,851 miles and walked 736 
miles. Bishop Kemper in 1834 helped paddle 
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his own canoe near Green Bay and was “‘as- 
gulted in the most terrible manner by 1000s 
of {mosquitoes }”” so that his “face & neck & 
hands & legs between the top of boots & 
knees were bitten all over . The irritation 
was intolerable. It affected the mind.” The 
bishop “could easily imagine a man driven to 
desperation by these insects.”” Alfred Brunson 
once found himself seventy miles from home 
with the snow too deep for his buggy, but 
solved the problem ingeniously by taking off 
the wheels and attaching the buggy box to 
sed runners. Cutting Marsh delivered a stir 
ring temperance lecture at Beaver Dam in 1849 
uit came out to find “the resentment of the 
nemy”’ had cropped his horse's tail 

The missionaries uniformly found work 
among the Indians discouraging. The red men 
were usually dirty and lazy, easily tempted to 
take part in dancing parties and drinking 
frolicks.’’ Cutting Marsh saw a mother crazed 
with drink “knock her little child down and 
stamp on her furiously,’ and manslaughter 
often took place upon such occasions, 

The frontier could be especially difficult for 
the wives of missionaries. Mrs. Sproat on 
Madeline Island in 1839 recorded: 

I gave birth to a lovely little daughter, but God 


took its spirit to himself. It was perfect in form . . 


but still-born. Had there been a_ skillful physician 


in hand they might have saved our child . . 

I had made too much dependence, and my affections 
too much centered in my child. Even now, tho 
I know it for the best, my heart hungers for 
ny babe 


But there were moments of exaltation, too 
Cutting Marsh frequently reports his conversa 
Indian converts. One woman who 
drunkard told him: 
Sometimes when you preach so hard I all 
nked, I nothing to cover me, but then I get 
hope, I think how Christ has died, and I mean 
to try as long as I live to serve him.” 

Mrs. Kinzie saw proof of Father Mazzu- 
helli’s influence among the Winnebago when 


a squaw refused a glass of liquor and pointed 


tions with 


had been a notorious 


to the crucifix which hung around her neck 
Bishop Kemper in 1844 made a cold, early 
morning ride to preach at Pine Lake to a con 
gregation of twenty-five or thirty, about half 
of them Swedish or Norwegian. As he went 
through the service, Gustaf Unonius of Nasho 
tah House translated it into Swedish. Unonius 
and the two ladies from Sweden wept with 
joy, and the bishop was touched by the Swedish 
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singing, the luncheon and tea afterwards, and 
by one of the Norwegians who came up bash- 
fully to say that his people thanked Kemper 
sincerely for his services. 

But Wisconsin has had its strange sects too. 
Most powerful of all were the Mormons who 
have left many traces about the state. In 1843 
James Jesse Strang, ‘‘small and spare, with a 
thin hatchet face and reddish hair, but one of 
the most fascinating orators imaginable,’ came 
from New York State to practice law in the 
little village of Burlington in Racine County 
There were Mormons in Burlington, and in 
1844 Strang journeyed to Nauvoo, Illinois, to 
be baptized by Joseph Smith and to become an 
elder in charge of the Wisconsin missionary 
field. When Joseph Smith was killed by a mob 
in the Carthage jail next summer, Strang main 
tained that he had been visited by angels who 
appointed him head of the Mormon Church, 
and he also showed a letter alleged to have 
been written by Smith which named Strang as 
his SUCCESSOTL. 

The twelve apostles of the Church at Nauvoo 
held that Strang’s claim was based on vulgar 
forgeries and selected Brigham Young as the 
head. Strang thereupon established a Mormon 
White River near 


a long series of 


Voree on 
Burlington. He had 
revelations which his monthly newspaper, the 
Voree Herald, properly publicized By 1847 
two thousand 


colony called 
then 


there were between one and 


converts settled at Voree. 

Strang now decided to move his colony to 
Big Beaver Island in Lake Michigan north of 
Green Bay. In 1849 the city of St. James was 


Strang was 


next year 


elected to the 


and in the 
crowned king. He 
Michigan legislature, but began to suffer in 


creasing persecution from Gentile fishermen en 


founded, 


was twice 


couraged by apostates from his kingdom. Strang 
had originally opposed polygyny or spiritual 
wifery as practiced at Nauvoo, but in 1850 he 
had a revelation approving it, and he himself 
took 1856. 
by two of his 
Voree to die. With him pe rished his kingdom 
and his church 
But Wisconsin 
and diverse religious beliefs early learned to 
them. What if the Rev. Mr 
Adventist Church at Mindora 


four wives. In Strang was. shot 


followers and went back to 


with its many nationalities 


tolerate each of 


Hutf set up an 
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The Teacher 
And the Post War World 


by F. L. Schlagle 
President, National Education Association 


m The postwar world is just around the corner. 
Already industry is moving toward changes 
called for by peace. The schools face a job of 
reconversion which is just as fundamental and 
significant. Decisions of great moment must 
be made, new educational programs instituted. 

In preparation for war, school shops have 
trained nine million workers in specific skills 
needed in manufacturing armament. In prepa 
ration for peace, many of these workers must 
be retrained in skills needed for civilian services 
and the production of civilian goods. 

After the war a million boys and girls will 
return to school from jobs in office and factory 
where high wartime wages have permitted a 
way of life for which many students will find 
daily study an unsatisfactory substitute. Help- 
ing these young people regain satisfactions in 
a type of accomplishment that has no immedi 
ate monetary recompense, comparable to the 
joys they have experienced from a full pocket 
book, will be no easy task. 

An indeterminate number of veterans who 
take advantage of the educational provisions 
of the "G. I. Bill of Rights’ will resume edu- 
cational careers interrupted at the high school 
level. These young men will have had sobering 
experiences of conflict and maturing experi- 
ences of responsibility making it difficult for 
them to think geometry and history in the same 
terms as the fourteen to sixteen-year-olds whose 
lives have been only indirectly touched by war. 
Courses and methods must be revamped to 
their needs. The extent of such adjustments is 
indicated in the plans some cities are making 
for veterans’ high schools devoted exclusively 
to the needs of the returning service man. 

The postwar school has an important as- 
signment in reconversion of personnel. Qual 
ifications for teachers have been lowered in 
hundreds of communities. There are more than 
50,000 teachers to whom emergency substand- 
ard certificates have been issued to prevent the 
closing of school doors against a million chil- 
dren. These people are performing a substan- 
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tial wartime service. Some of them are retired 
teachers who have reentered the ranks at cop. 
siderable sacrifice. The maintenance of a high 
standard of education, however, demands thai 
qualifications for teachers be the highest pos: 
sible. The raising of qualifications and_ the 
selection and preparation of the most capable 
youth for teaching is a primary step for the 
postwar educational world. 


= EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY UNREALIZED: 
The war has submitted American education to 
unusual appraisals. The millions of youth 
quickly trained in the highly technical tasks of 
modern warfare, and now so effectively em 
ploying that training on battle fronts around 
the world are testimony to the high quality of 
their schooling. The million men in the draft 
who did not have the minimum educational 
requirements set by authorities of the armed 
forces at the beginning of the war for any 
kind of service under arms, indicate the extent 
to which American educational opportunity is 
still unrealized. 

Last July, the Director of the Selective Serv 
ice System testified before a U. S. Senate Com 
mittee that 2,426,500 men had been rejected 
for physical defects. A very large percentage of 
these defects could have been prevented or 
corrected by a sound program of health edu- 
cation available to every American school child. 
The postwar school will be far short of what 
the American people have a right to expect if 
it does not include the means of educating all 
American youth, and a program of health 
education which will be the basis of physical 
well-being for every citizen. 

These are only a few of the problems faced 
by those who plan the postwar schools. The 
part education is to have in the establishment 
and maintenance of the peace, whether the 
program of education shall include a term of 
required military training, whether the publi 
schools are to expand the period of schooling 
from twelve to fourteen years, what program 
of adult education is to be offered, are among 
decisions which must be made—and 
soon. In these decisions, the profession must 


other 


— 
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take the part of leadership. 

Whatever program of education is to be 
offered at public expense, it is increasingly 
clear that the federal government must bear a 
share of the cost. It is inconceivable that the 
federal government should go through the ex 
perience of calling upon every youth, every- 
where, to perform the extreme duty of citizen- 
ship without recognizing some responsibility 
for participating in the expense of preparing 
good citizens. 


s FEDERAL AID: Federal aid to education will 
come. It will come in answer to demands that 
cannot be ignored — demands for increased 
services of education, some of which we have 
mentioned above. It will come whether teach- 
ets work for it or not. The only question ts 
whether these improvements shall be imposed 
from above in a program of education con- 
trolled by the federal government, or be di 
rectly under the guidance and management of 
local and state authorities. 

The profession is faced today with responst- 
bilities for leadership such as it has never been 
faced before. These responsibilities must be 
met almost immediately. It is a matter of the 
greatest urgency that teachers support actively 
and upon every occasion the Congressional 
legislation which would help the local com- 
munities finance the educational changes that 
ate inevitable, and leave the control of the 
schools in local hands. 

Teachers may aid the passage of this legisla 
tion by insisting as individuals that their Con 
gressmen support it. They may write, and ask 
others to write to their U. S. Senators and Rep 
resentatives asking for passage of S.637 and 
H.R.2849, bills which are now before the 
Senate and House respectively. They may study 
these bills and bring them and their implica- 
tions forcefully to the attention of citizens of 
their communities. However, the only chance 
of success for these measures, as well as for 
the achievement of other advances in education 
stimulated by the experience of this war is 
through one-hundred percent united action. 

There are a million teachers in the United 
States. Working together they may accomplish 
as much in the next decade of transition as has 
been accomplished for education in the last 
half century. The National Education Associa- 
tion has paved the way for this cooperation in 
Its five-year program of unification, expansion 
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and development. Upon the achievement of 
such a program depends in large measure the 
position of the teacher as a leader and the 
place of his profession in American society. 


= PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE: The fiv e-yeal 
program consists essentially of three goals: 
(1) To secure a systemaiic increase in mem- 
bership in the National Education Association 
to include at least 90% of American teachers; 
(2) to give greater strength to the programs 
of state and local associations, (3) to provide 
machinery for instant and effective cooperation 
of local, state, and national associations in ad- 
vancing the educational program, meeting the 
changing needs of students, and improving 
the welfare of teachers. 

Every teacher should know the proposals for 
new and better services in American education, 
and find the way in which he can contribute 
to their realization. Professional literature will 
keep him informed. Association with his fel 
lows in programs of action will give vitality 
to his own contribution. The American Nation 
has mobilized successfully for war. It can and 
should be mobilized as effectively for peace 
Teachers will be an important unit in the forces 


of reconstruction. 


oe 


EDITORIALS— 


(Continued from page 164) 


trast to this progressive action by a country 
drained by five years of war, our federal aid 
bill of $300,000,000 is still in committee. The 
only chance for action in this Congress is to 
get the bill out on the floor. Nine of Wis- 
consin’s representatives have signed the dis- 
charge motion, a laudable attitude as far as 
willingness to have a showdown vote is 
concerned, 

The enlistment and selective service records 
of this war have produced ample evidence of 
the necessity for improving educational stand- 
ards. Rejections for literacy reasons are shock- 
ing. Full preparedness will never be attained 
by military training alone. A higher degree of 
intelligence must supplement the purely mil- 
itary aspects of the program. Prejudicial bar- 
riers should give way. We have here a grave 
national problem which needs to be met by 
the nation’s resources through congressional 


action. 
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Teaching Tools 


For Teaching Youth 
by Otis A. Crosby 


President, School Public Relations Ass'n. 


mw Turkey without the trimmings, soldiers with 
out equipment, teachers without teaching and 
learning tools—impossible you say, but is it? 
Put the average housewife into the shoes of 
the teacher for just one school day and there 
would be heard the most eloquent, non-resistant 
plea for better equipment and more attractive 
surroundings. A canary housed in a bushel bas 
ket certainly furnishes no pride of ownership. 
A happy, cager youngster seated in a dingy, 
sparsely equipped schoolroom constitutes the 
setting for a sour, uncooperative educational 
future on the part of parents and child 

Somehow there has been a lot of genuine 
thinking on the part of educators in the matter 
of what goes to make up an inspiring classroom 
and an attractive school building. A garage 
mechanic holding forth with no more tools of 
the trade than are furn'shed most teachers to 
day would receive little encouragement for con 
tinuing his business. 

Pride is a potent factor in equipment. It is 
the very foundation of inspiration, Few factors 
in school public relations come more cheaply 
and stand to accomplish so much as do good 
learning and teaching tools and plenty of them. 
Many a new automobile has been sold, so psy 
factor of the car's 


chologists tell us, on the 


appointments handy ash trays, convenient 
powder mirror, easy heel rest, readily accessible 
kleenex box things that catch the 


eye, make first and lasting impressions, Our 


these are 


schools today teach art for color harmony, bal 
ance, design, and the over-all pleasurable effect 
it may have. Yet we educators neglect to in 
clude the impressive, inexpensive fundamentals 
of this great science im our classrooms and 
about our school buildings. Probably more ad 
verse comment ts heard today about the great 
yawning spaces on the inside of school build 
ings and the almost complete absence of work 
ing tools and equipment than ts leveled against 
any other factor or scrvice of the schools in 
these fluid times. 


Courts daily witness the prosecuting attorney 
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presenting his case——-heavy artillery first. This 
master psychologist of human minds knows 
that people are most frequently swayed by ini- 
tial impressions. Such mental pictures are not 
easy to set aside. How do school people ap 
praise the outward factors of our classrooms 
such as go to make first impressions? S. M 
Brownell writing in the Nation's Schools (Sep- 
tember 1944) says, “Most women who spend 
hours each day keeping their homes neat and 
attractive with the help of vacuum cleaners and 
mechanical devices would find their sons and 
daughters living most of their waking hours 


filled 


. They would note how 


on oiled floors whose dirt cracks are 
swept with a broom 
dull, drab, and unattractive is their classroom 
cnvironment,”’ 

Our attention to these matters that mean so 
much to so many so soon has been shamefully 
negative. Teaching tools—-maps, science equip 
ment for demonstrating purposes, art supplies, 
good desks and tables, sanitary drinking foun- 
tains, clean legible blackboards, whole window 
shades, and an occasional potted plant or per 
haps a small aquarium— these are some of the 
things that should be conspicuous in a class 
room with good lighting, pleasing wall tones, 
clean, attractive floors, and good heating and 
ventilating. A recent study by a group of el 
mentary teachers in Ohio, sponsored by the 
Ohio State Department of Education and the 
Ohio 


50 elementary 


Education Association, revealed that in 


schools. visited there was a 
shameful lack of school supplies. In fact, 18 
per cent of the classrooms had no art supplies 
whatsoever. even the 


Equipment for doing 


simplest work with wood was ‘‘almost non 
existent’ and only one school in 50 had clay 
for pottery and but one in ten had clay for 
simple modeling. Eight per cent of the teachers 
said they purchased the supplies from their own 
money. Harold G. Shane 
Schools (January 1943) 


inadequacies of teaching tools in our schools 


writing in Of! 
says, concerning the 
today, “Even the mediocre teacher will do much 
better in a rich and stimulating environment. 
It follows that an excellent means of imsuring 


(Turn to page 176) 
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Organization 
for Curriculum Planning 
s Previous articles have presented the plan of 


for the Wisconsin 
Educational Planning Program, the proposals 


organization Cooperative 
of the Curriculum Guiding Committee, and 
suggestions for expanding the school health 
program. This statement presents organization 
charts for the total cooperative planning pro 
gram and the curriculum activities 

74 the total 
program ts under the direction of the Coopera 


I 
tive Planning Council, members of which were 


As shown in Chart I on page | 


appointed by the Wisconsin Council on Educa 
tion of the Wisconsin Education Association 
and the State Department of Publ c Instruction. 
[he cooperative planning activities will be cat 
ried forward through the five major committees 
indicated on the chart. The Delegate Assembly 
of the Wisconsin Education Association at its 
last meeting provided $7,500 for the work of 
these committees. Most of th's fund ts allocated 
for the work of curriculum committees meet 
ing in various parts of the state. The health 
program, as presented in Chart I, ts under the 
direction of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and is supported by a grant from 
the Kellogg Foundation to the Department 
The Health Coordinator will work with the 
Curriculum Guiding Committee on all matters 
involving the health curriculum. As indicated 
in Chart I by the broken line, all recommenda 
tions of the various committees of the Wiscon 
sin Cooperative Educational Planning Program, 
involving the public schools of the state, will 
clear through the Coordinating Committee of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, ap 
pointed by Superintendent John Callahan to 
represent him. 

Proposals for the organization of curriculum 
ictivities are presented in Chart If on page 
175. Suggestions and criticisms concerning these 
recommendations are invited. The Curriculum 
Guiding Committee is in charge of curriculum 
planning activities under the general direction 
of the Cooperative Planning Counc il. The Cut 
riculum Coordinator ts the administrative or 
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This is the fourth in a series of articles 


outlining plans 


for the Wisconsin Co- 


operative Educational Planning Program. 


executive officer charged with carrying out the 


policies and plans of the commitee. The actual 


curriculum activities will go forward through 


three agencies: (1) 


Liaison Committees, 


(2) the Curriculum Staff, and (3) the State 


Curriculum Committees 


= LIAISON COMMITTEES: Late in October cities 


and counties were invited to select liaison com 


mittees, indicated at 


left of Chart II, to 


serve as a means of contact between local and 


state programs By 


mid-November the follow 


ing cities and counties had reported committees: 


Ashland 
Augusta 
Beaver Dam 
Beloit 
Burlington 
Cedarburg 
Chilton 
Chippewa Fall 
Columbus 
Cudahy 
Delavan 
Delavan (Wis. School 
for Deaf) 
Edgerton 
Elkhorn 
Fond du La 
Green Bay 
Hudson 
Hurley 
Janesville 
Jefferson 
Kaukauna 
Kenosha 
Kimberly 
Ladysmith 
Madison (Wisconsin 
High School ) 


CITIES 


Neillsville 
Nekoosa 

New London 
New Richmond 
Onalaska 

Park Falls 
Peshtigo 
Phillips 
Portage 

Port Washington 
Racine 
Reedsburg 
Rhinelander 


Rice Lake 
Ripon 
Shawano 


Sheboygan 
Sheboygan Falls 
Shorewood 
South Milwaukee 
Sparta 

Stevens Point 
Supe rior 
Tomah 

IT'wo Rivet 
Viroqua 
Watertown 


Manitowoc Waukesha 
Marinette Waupun 
Marshfield Wausau 
Mayville Wauwatosa 
Medford West Bend 
Mellen Wcyauwega 
Merrill Whitefish Bay 
Neenah Wisconsin Rapids 
COUNTIES 
Brown Dane (East) 
Buffalo Dane (West) 
Burnett Douglas 
Clark Eau Claire 
Crawford Florence 
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Fond du Lac Manitowoc 


Forest Marinette 
Jackson Milwaukee 
Juneau Monroe 


Kenosha Oconto 


Kewaunee Oneida 

La Crosse Outagamie 
Lafayette Pierce 
Langlade Polk 
Lincoln Portage 
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Racine 
Richland 
Rock 

Sauk 
Sawyer 
Sheboygan 


Members of these 


Vernon 
Vilas 
Washburn 
Waupaca 
Winnebago 
Wood 


local liaison committees 


will be asked to advise with the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee on all major matters ol 
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These committees 
will be selected by 


CURRICULUI 


Agriculture 


STAFF ; 
Art 





cities and counties 
thruout the state 
to coordinate local 
and state curricu- 
lum activities 


cludes 


tors;public 























This staff group in- 
the curriculum 
and health coordina- 


teachers, supervisors 


Audio-Visual Aids 

Business Education 

Common Learnings 
Extensions of Educa- 
tional Opportunities 
Extra-Class Activities 


school 








school systems will 
assemble on a district 
basis for curriculum 
study.The state will 
be divided into eight 
or more districts. 











Note: 





Administration and coordination 


----—Cooperation and interchange of information 


a 


and administrators; French 
\ representatives from German 
| H the State Department _ Guidance 
of Public Instruction _ Home Arts 
DISTRICT CONFERENCES and staff members Industrial Arts 
from teacher training es ela 
Chairmen of local Li- institutions Library 
aison Committees and ; ! Mathematics 
other representatives Music 
of city and count Physical Education 
y 7 er -- — tt -- -- -- -- 7 Sedence 


Social Studies 
Spanish 
Vocational Education 
Other cooperating 
conmittees as needed 

including, 
Conservation 
onsumer Education 
Cooperatives 
Growing into Maturity 
Handicapped Children 
ecreation 
Sufety 














a 





policy and will be canvassed for suggestions 
ind recommendations in respect to needed cur 
riculum activities. A form is being sent to liat 
son committee members in December to aid 


them in gathering information from each 


teacher on curriculum problems and on the kind 
of assistance desired from the state program. 
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In addition members of the liaison committees 


will be asked to nominate members for the 
various state-wide committees 
District meetings originally scheduled for 


November will be started in February. Various 
communities requested additional time for the 


selection of their liaison committees. Chairmen 
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of local liaison committees will meet in one 
of the several district meetings to assist in plan- 
ning various aspects of the program. As soon 
as the reports of state curriculum committees 
are available in tentative form, the district meet- 
ings will be expanded to include administrators 
and teachers interested in the particular report 
being presented. 


= CURRICULUM STAFF: The Curriculum Staff, 
indicated in the center box of the second chart, 
is in the process of organization. Additional 
staff members will be added from time to time 
in accord with the shifting needs of the 
program. These staff members will be available 
on a consultant or advisory basis to aid schcols 
in starting programs of curriculum study, or 
to assist individuals or committees which may 
be at work on curriculum problems. Several 
of the staff members who are on the faculties 
of teacher training institutions are being re- 
leased part time to participate in the program. 

The first announcement of curriculum staff 
members names will be made in January fol 
lowing the staff training sessions to be held 
on January 12 and 13, and January 19 and 
20. Requests for staff assistance should be sent 
to the Curriculum Coordinator, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


= STATE CURRICULUM COMMITTEES: The State 
Curriculum Committees, charged with respon 
sibility for developing curriculum guides, are 
listed in the right-hand box on the second 
chart. These committees reflect a proposal of 
the Curriculum Guiding Committee to present 
two alternatives for the organization of the 
required portion of the program of general 
education (1) broad subject fields, and (2) 
common learnings or problems. Thus resources 
for the use of teachers, appearing in curriculum 
guides, would be presented in terms of two 
plans of organization. Every effort will be made 
to coordinate the work of various committees 
so that a balanced and effective total program 
of education may result. 

Each of the state curriculum committees will 
consist very largely of teachers, and where ap- 
propriate, they will represent both the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. Representatives of 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
and of teacher training institutions will serve 
as consultants on the various committees. 

Proposals for the organization of each state 
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curriculum committee have been sent to mem. 
bers of the liaison committees in the various 
cities and counties, and interested teachers can 
secure more complete information from them, 
Soon after nominations for state curriculum 
committees have been received from the liaison 
committees, the announcement of members will 
be made. Each committee will represent the 
various areas of the state. A subcommittee of 
each group will be called upon to carry major 
responsibility in the development of curriculum 
guides. 

Each state curriculum committee will be 
asked to present preliminary proposals before 
the end of the current school year so that 
their plans may be used by groups working in 
curriculum workshops during the coming sum- 
mer session. Workshops are being planned in 
several institutions for three purposes: (1) 
to assist individual teachers in planning their 
work and preparing units, (2) to enable com. 
mittees from individual cities and counties to 
work together under guidance, where instruc- 
tional materials and other resources are avail- 
able for their use, (3) to facilitate the work 
of various state-wide committees and prepare 
bulletin materials. 

Comments and suggestions on these proposals 
are invited from all educational workers. They 
should be addressed to the Curriculum Coor- 
dinator, State Department of Public Instruction. 


(Note: Reprints of this article and of those ap- 
pearing in the October and November issues of the 
WEA Journal, describing the Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive Educational Planning Program, can be obtained 
by writing Gordon N. Mackenzie, Curriculum Co- 
ordinator, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin.) 





TEACHING TOOLS— 


(Continued from page 172) 


a better quality of instruction is through the 
improvement of material resources.” 

What kind of a story will each child take 
home at the end of the day? What is your re- 
action to a casual or a business visit to your 
ncighborhood school? Give the owners of the 
schools the opportunity to make the decision— 
a very small fraction of a penny added to each 
and there will be an advance 
on the school front such as will register vic- 
tory now and in the great years just ahead, a 
victory of understanding through pride of ap- 
proach and through doing. 


school tax dollar 
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Occupational Information 


And Guidance in Wisconsin 


hy John A. Kubiak 


Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Vocational and Adult Education 

# Wisconsin identifies guidance in terms of its 
state plan of education. The programs of gen 
eral education and of vocational education 
point to the same objective 
democracy. General guidance services as prac 


citizenship in a 


ticed in our public schools on the elementary 
and secondary levels follow the most widely 
recognized and approved plan of counseling in 
that area—the area of individual inventory of 
each pupil which will distinguish him as a 
person apart from others. Functional guidance 


in Our vocational schools concerns itself with 
occupational adjustments. 
The State Board of Vocational and Adult 


Education is accelerating its functional guid 
ance program in accordance with the most re 
cent developments in the world of work, based 
on sound educational practices. It stands ready 
to cooperate with local school and community 
efforts to advise, guide, and direct work 
minded and work-seeking youth, adults, and 
returning veterans into their proper jobs. This 
functional guidance program is placing the 
Wisconsin plan of education in the position of 


helpful and practical leadership. A trained 





—individual inventory of each pupil 


Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools 
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This is the first of a series of articles 
by staff members of the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 


counselor in cach of our vocational schools ts 


ready to serve and lead. 

Citizens of every community are showing an 
intelligent approach to the crowding problem 
of employment and reemployment. Private and 
CIVIC are identifying themselves as 
interested groups, ready to stand by. Public and 
Federal funds are being marshalled for a con 


certed effort. It is evident that soundly anchored 


agencies 


leadership will achieve some of the hoped for 
goals. Wisconsin education is rightfully taking 
over the coordinating leadership for an eftec 
tive processing of this democratic effort. A 
specialist, in the person of a vocational school 
counselor, gives a community a sense of assut 
it is making an intelligent approach 
occupational 


ance that 
toward solving its particular 
adjustment problems. 

It is recognized that the best practice in dis 
pensing guidance service calls for a background 
of “knowing” on the part of the local coun 
selor—knowing the individual, knowing the 
community, and knowing what facilities are 
available for organizing an effective program 
A vocational school counselor, as part of the 
community's school system, when handling a 
still-in-school, or recently-in-school youth, has 
access to, and uses, that youth's individual in 
ventory (known by teachers as cumulative re 
ord) achieved through the general guidance 
program in our elementary and secondary 
schools. When counseling an adult, the 
follows another ap 


know 


ing the person process’ 
proved pattern. The counselor knows where 
and how to obtain the pertinent data. The 
other two-thirds of the “knowing” equipment 
a counselor achieves as a citizen and a member 
of the community in which he lives. He sees 
to it that particular and peculiar characteristics 
of his community and of his advisee dovetail ; 
the economic resources and job opportunities 
are at his fingertips, always up to date, indeed 
up to the hour. This person to person and 
relationship between 


person to community 
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counselor and fellow citizen, is realistic, edu- 
cationally sound, and a success-achieving pro- 
cedure. 
It is evident that Wisconsin's functional 
guidance service is a program with a purpose, 
whose total efforts sum up to: every fellow 
citizen in a job particularly suited to him. Since 
the major portion of an adult's time is spent 
at work, intelligently guided preparation for 
successful participation in a gainful occupation 
is fundamental. A man’s job is recognized as 
the foundation upon which he builds a happy 
family life, character, health, citizenship, lei- 
sure, and social standing in his community. 
When a man loses his job it is almost always 
due to his maladjustment and is a community 
misfortune. Some authorities estimate that fifty 
percent of adults are misfits of one kind or 
another, The functional guidance center in each 
community will always find its facilities in 
demand as a remedial service, most frequently 
a retraining process. Training programs in 
Wisconsin Vocational Schools run parallel with 
the occupational offering in their particular 
communities. Other training opportunities exist 
in every community. A counselor has on hand 
information concerning all such opportunities 
in his area. He knows where they exist, what 
agencies offer them, and the cost of the train 
ing. Thus realistic facilities for functional guid- 
ance service enable the local counselor to do 
his work in the area of occupational adjust- 
ments most effectively. 

Functional SErVICes 


guidance carries its 


through to its goal—a successful job. To bridge 
the gap between the training program and the 
job, it offers a placement service. Without this 
detail in its plan the entire guidance program 
would be left in mid-air. Commonly it is done 
cooperatively in the community. Local industry 
and civic organizations assist gladly. Since the 
final test of the success of an effective func- 
tional guidance program is the suitability of a 
job measured by its permanency, a follow up 
of placements is a regular procedure. The 
counselor is under obligation to assist in com- 
pleting what he has started by not only direct- 
ing a person to a suitable job, but also by help- 
ing him make progress by making adjustments 
as time goes on. This continuing interest in 
his fellow citizens helps the counselor correct 
or add to his accumulation of data on all work 


(Turn to page 180) 
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PROFESSIONAL READING & 


SELECTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD 
FROM THE STATE READING CIRCLE LIST 





Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, 
by Arnold Gesell & Frances Ilg, Harper, 
1943. 399 p. $4.00. 

a The authors call this ‘The Guidance of De 
velopment #n Home and Nursery School’ and 
divide it into three sections. 
The first section, “Growth and Culture’, 
shows the effect of the culture of today upon 
the infant and child. While recognizing the 
importance of realizing individual differences 
in children, it brings out quite forcibly the 
effects of the relationships between the child 
and all those with whom he must associate. It 
points out that each child has a heritage of 
ideas and customs and that the influence of 
culture begins at birth, 

Parents will like the second section, ‘The 
Growing Child”, because it gives a “Behavior 
Profile” and a “Behavior Day” which show 
what may be expected at different stages ot 
maturation and how to plan the child’s day at 
different age levels. 

Section three, “Guidance of Growth’, closes 
with lists of play materials, toys, books, and 
musical records, Especially recommended for 
nursery school teachers and for thoughtful and 
observing parents. 


Keep Them Human: The Young Child at 
Home, by C. Madeline Dixon. The John 
Day Co., 1942. 156 p. $1.50. 

gs This book deals with the needs and attitudes 

of children gn their play and in their daily 

routines. In simple language the author gives 
examples of how to handle constructively the 
ordinary problems of children in order to 

“keep them human” during these war-filled 

times. 

Miss Dixon has a fine understanding of how 
children think and feel, and gives specific 
ways of guidance in particular situations. She 
especially emphasizes the importance of enjoy- 
ing things with children, which helps to bring 
about the fine relationship desired between 
parent and child. 


Lois HANKINS GnRIGGS, 
Director, Nursery School 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 
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Curriculum Film 


For Wisconsin Schools 


by Dr. W. A. Wittich 


Acting Director, University of Wis« 
Extension Division, Bureau of Visual I) 


ruclion® 


a The sound teaching film has come of age 
During its short life and rapid reach for matur 
ity, the problems of determining whether or 
not films assist in classroom instruction, of de 
termining whether or not the entertainment or 
the factual type of film is of more use, of de 
termining whether or not the sound or the 
silent film makes the greater contribution, and 
a dozen other questions have all been inves 
tigated and probed. Results point very em- 
phatically in the direction and toward the be 
lief that today’s schools can operate with 
greatly increased effectiveness by using wisely 
this newest supplement to classroom instruc- 
tion——the sound text or teaching film. 

Though researches have established the effec 
tiveness of the true teaching film in the class 
room, though projectors are once again avail 
able and are today used by more than 428 Wis 
consin schools, two questions still remain to 
confront the interested teacher and administra 
tor. “How may we select the good film from 
the poor one?’’ and “How may we know where 
we may secure films which actively and effec 
tively support and contribute to established 
subject areas at the various grade-levels of our 
courses of study?” In answering these ques 
tions, assistance is not only advisable but 
necessary. 

It is too much to expect that administrators 
and teachers take the time necessary to pre 
view thousands of recommended educational 
film subjects which flood in upon any school 
or educational agency even contemplating the 
use of motion-picture films in the conduct of 
their teaching program. It is at this point, 
then, that the University Extension Division, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, wishes to assist. 
The assistance it can offer is best illustrated by 
a request recently received from an administra- 
tor interested in helping an intermediate- 
grade teacher to select and use true teaching 
films with what, in this instance, was a fifth- 
grade social studies unit of work based upon 
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Service 


Curriculum Advisory Teaching Film Serv- 
ice is Offered by the U. of W. Extension 
Division, Bureau of Visual Instruction. 


consideration of (1) an historic overview of 
the six major regions of the United States and 
(2) a cursory acquaintance with the six major 


geographic areas of our country; namely: the 


Northeastern States, the Southeastern States, 
the Middle States, the Southwestern States, the 
Northwestern States, and the Far Western 


States. The suggestions we made were included 
after we had received a brief outline from the 
teacher, listing the units contemplated for study 
during the course of the year. Our answer was 
as follows: 

“The films which are recommended include 
(1) those which allow the student actually to 
see historic episodes reconstructed through the 
motion-picture film in order that he may be 
come acquainted at first-hand with the concepts 
about which he will read later and (2) those 
films which will give the child an opportunity 
to see the vocational activities, the resources, 
and examples of life as it is lived today in the 
sections of our country being studied. We 
would suggest the following films to be used 
in the areas on which you request information: 

I. THE NORTHEASTERN STATES 

A. Historical Background 


I. Earl) Settlers of Neu England, 10 
min., sound 

2. Boston Tea Party, 10 min., sound 

B. Life Today 

1. New England Fishermen, 10 min., 
sound. 

2. Shell Fishing, 10 min., sound 

5. Story of Steel, 10 min.., sound 

i. The Northeastern States, 10 min.., 
sound 


Il. THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
A. Historical Background 


1. Flathoatmen of the Frontier, 10 min., 
sound. 

». Ke ntuck } Pioneers, 

3. Colonial Children, 10 min., 

i. Planter of Colonial Virginia, 10 


min., sound. 


10 min., sound. 


sound. 
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5. Life im Old Louisiana, 10° min., 

sound. 
B. Life Today 

1. The Horse, 10 min., sound. 

2. The Southeastern States, 10 min., 
sound, 

3. Cotton From Seed to Cloth, 15 min., 
silent. 

i. The New South, 15 min., silent. 


Ill. THE MIDDLE STATES 
A. Historical Background 


L. Weestu ard Movement, LO 
sound, 


min., 


2. Development of Communication, 10 
min., sound, 


B. Life Today 
1. The Middle States, 10 min., sound. 
2. The Dairy Farm, 10° min., color, 
sound, 
3. The Corn Farmer, 10 min. sound. 
i. From Ore to Pig Iron, 15° min., 
silent. 
IV. THE SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
A. Historical Background 
1. Navajo Children, 10 min., sound. 
2. Navajo Indians, 10 min., sound. 
3. The Navajos, 10 min., color, sound. 
B. Life Today 
1. The Southwestern States, 10 min., 
sound, 
2. The Truck Farmer, 10 min., sound. 
3. The Cattleman, 10 min., sound, 
Zion National Park, 10 min., sound 


V. THE NORTHWESTERN STATES 
A. Historical Background 


1. Proneers of the Plains, 10° min., 


sound, 
B. Life Today 
1. The Northwestern States, 10 min., 
sound. 
2. The Wheat Farmer, 10 min., sound. 


3. Mining and Smelting of Copper, 
min., silent. 


i. Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest, 


15 min., silent. 
5. Yellowstone National Park, 10 min... 
sound, 


VI. THE FAR WESTERN STATES 
A. Historical Background 


1. Overland to 
silent. 

B. Life Today 

1. The Far 


sound, 


California, 15  min., 
States, 10 min., 


Western 
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2. The Orange Grower, 10 min., sound, 
3. Evergreen Empire, 10 min., sound. 


I. Gla 7er 
silent. 
>. Golden Gate City, 


National Park, 15 min. 


10 min., sound, 


The above films are all included among the 
teaching film subjects of the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction library in Madison. Films such as 
these are circulated through Wisconsin schools 
at the rate of hundreds each week. Every at 
tempt is being made to select the film which 
brings to the classroom those experiences which 
ordinarily would be denied to the students in 
regular work 
Films are selected on the basis on which they 


into the 


the course of their classroom 


will bring classroom valid learning 
experiences which the teacher is incapable of 
duplicating for her children. Good teaching 
is confronted with barriers of 
and broad and diverse back 
grounds of technical information. Through the 


sossible to 
f ble t 


even at its best, 
distance, expense, 


medium of the sound film, it is 


provide live learning situations to childre: 
throughout Wisconsin. 
The staff of the Bureau of Visual Instruc 


tion offer to evaluate, to advise, and to assist 
teachers throughout the state on problems of 
securing films which will add meaning and un 
derstanding to the units of work they pursue 
All that is necessary is a letter to the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, 1204 West Johnson 
Street, Madison 5, brief 
the units of work contemplated, and curriculum 
advisory service will be begun promptly. Any 
administrator should feel free to 
assistance. 


with a summary of 


teacher or 
request 





OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION— 
(Continued from page 178) 
areas in his community. 

Communities are aware of the need of ad 
vanced planning. The State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education is providing a practical 
medium for the administration of a successful 
procedure. Its plan is based on the accepted 
definition of Guidance as stated by the United 
States Office of Education: 

Guidance is the process of acquainting the 
individual with various ways in which he may 
discover and use his natural endowment, in 
addition to special training available from any 
source, so that he may live and make a living 
to the best advantage to himself and to society.” 
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Tests and Their Place 


In High School 
by John R. Yale 


I ve Editor Science Research Associates, Chica 


ps Scveral teachers were discussing their next 
social gathering. ““Miss Symons, you are chair 
man of the program,” said Miss Betts. “What 
is it going to be?” 

“T’ve invited a test expe rt to speak to us 
Miss Symons answered. ‘He's going to tell 
us about different types of high school tests 
and how to use the results.” 

Miss Betts looked pleased “Well, thank 
goodness for that,’ she said. “At last I am 
going to find out just why we have been giving 
the Ors all these years!”’ 

Let us think of this as an amusing story and 
believe that it is not as typical of the situation 
in most schools today as it once was. Yet what 
kinds of tests are valuable to the average high 
school, and how can their results be put to 


worthwhile use? 


# APPRAISING STUDENTS’ STRENGTHS AND 
WEAKNESSES: First of all, the purpose of 
standardized tests should be considered. Today 
the emphasis in education is being shifted 
from the curriculum to the student. This is 
more and more becoming the trend of good 
teaching. But if teachers are to work more with 
young people individually they need to know 
the strong and weak points of these students 

In the past, teachers depended on most un 
reliable methods for judging certain traits: 
height of forehead was thought to be indica 
fingers 


intelligence; long, 


showed an aptitude for painting of 


tive of tapering 
MUSIC; 
steady gaze proclaimed an honest, well-adjusted 
personality. Today, however, use of standard 
ized tests helps us make far more accurate 
judgments of abilities and aptitudes than those 
guesswork methods of the past 

We are going to make judgments of a stu 
dent whether we use tests or not: of his re 
sourcefulness, his ‘‘stick-to-it-iveness,”’ his pro 
ficiency in a subject, and his general mental 
ability. Observation is still a good method for 


making judgments in some areas, but in those 


aspects of behavior which can now be meas 


ured by tests, is the teacher not much more 
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wise to get all the help she can from objective 
| 
instruments rather than depend upon personal 


evaluation ? 
When we give a test we simply provide a 


standardized observational situation for a given 
sample of behavior The real purpose of test 
ing is not to class a student as passing of fail 
ing, but rather to point out areas needing sp¢ 


addition il 


cial attention of emphasis The 


standardized test enables the teacher to com 
pare the individual's level of performance with 
that of others of the same age or grade. It ts 
merely shown that he can do a certain thing 
better than a large proportion—or a small pro 
portion—of people like himself. Thus when we 
say he is in the 90th percentile we mean that his 
performance was better than 90 per cent of 


other students at his level 


= KINDS OF TESTS: Three ways in which tests 
are frequently classified are: type of equipment 
time-limit or work-limit conditions of 
being 


needed : 
administration; and type of behavior 
measured, 

In terms of eguipment needed there are two 
broad kinds of tests 
useful for group administration, and tests r¢ 


res } 
Time limit 


paper-and-pen il tests 


quiring individual administration 


festy are tests in which the student does as 


( 


much work as he can in a certain length o 


time, while work-limit tests allow the student 
to work until he finishes or can go no farther 
Types of behavior being measured include 
: (intelligence) ; sub 
special aptitude S$; vo 


(In this afr 


general scholastic ability 
yect-matter achievement 

cational interests; and personality 
ticle no attempt is made to discuss more spé 
cialized diagnosti 


instruments and others.) 


types of tests such as 


a TESTS OF GENERAL SCHOLASTIC ABILITY: 
Tests of intelligence (in practice, really the 
ability to do school work) in the last decade 
have found their way into most schools. There 
are scores of different scholastic ability tests 


on the market. Results are given in terms of 
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either the I.Q. (100 times the mental age, as 
shown by the test, divided by the student's ac- 
tual chronological age), or the percentile rank 
(the student's position in relation to 100 per 
cent of the population of his level). 

The best known mental ability test is prob: 
ably the Revised Stanford-Binet. Its result is 
given in terms of the I.Q.; its only drawback 
for large groups is that it must be administered 
individually. Among paper-and-pencil tests 
(and all other tests mentioned in this article 
are paper-and-pencil tests) are the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion for High School Students; the Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability; and 
the Thurstones’ Chicago Tests of Primary Men 
tal Abilities. The latter is noteworthy in that 
it gives scores in six different kinds of mental 
ability: number ability, ability to see verbal 
meaning, ability to see spatial relations, ability 
to use words, ability to reason, and memory. 
= TESTS OF SUBJECT MATTER ACHIEVEMENT: 
Like final examinations of the objective type 
familiar to all teachers, achievement tests meas 
ure students’ strengths in the various areas of 
school work. By giving batteries of achieve- 
ment tests administrators and teachers can see 
how well their students are doing in various 
areas of the curriculum as compared with thos¢ 
in other schools throughout the country. Well 
achievement tests are: 
Achievement Tests , lowa Ever) Pupil Tests 
Basic Skills: Stanford Achievement Tests; and 
Cooperative Achievement Tests. 


= TESTS FOR SPECIAL APTITUDES: A pt itudes 
may be narrowly defined as potentialities which 


known Metropolitan 
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achievement 
ests measure 


students strength 


Cut courtesy 
Science Research 


{ssociates. 





can be developed into special skills useful in 
later job adjustments. While high scores on 
achievement tests usually can be rightly said to 
indicate high aptitude in those areas the tests 
cover, it is often advisable to measure aptitudes 
directly. 

While test builders are beginning to con- 
struct instruments to measure aptitude for 
work in art, music, science, social service, and 
so on, the average school will probably find it 
most practicable at first to measure only clerical 
and mechanical aptitude. Measures in these 
areas will help indicate which course of study 
is best for a student to follow. 


The Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers is a good general clerical aptitude 
test, while the ERC Stenographic Aptitude Test 
gives a reliable prediction of a student's ap- 
titude for learning shorthand in high school 
shorthand courses. As mechanical aptitude tests, 
the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 
and the Stenguist Mecahnical Aptitude Test 
are probably most widely known. 


= TESTS FOR VOCATIONAL INTERESTS: Inter- 
est tests, of which the Kuder Preference Record 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks are 
popular examples, attempt to point out the 
field or fields of work toward which the stu- 
dent has the greatest “‘natural’’ inclination 
While at early ages interests of students change 
frequently, it appears that interests tend to be 
fairly well-established by the age of sixteen 
Interest tests do little to help the student to 
pick a specific occupation; their purpose rather 
is to help him establish the general field of 
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work toward which he is most inclined, and 
thus the course of study best for him to follow. 


s PERSONALITY TESTS: While great confusion 
exists in the area of personality and its meas- 
urement, and results of personality tests must 
be used tentatively at best, personality tests, if 
answered frankly and truthfully by the student, 
are still more reliable than personal judgment. 
Two reasons for giving personality tests are 
these: we must identify the seriously malad- 
justed student as early as possible, and we 
must make some attempt to determine the ap 
propriateness of the student's personality type 
for the broad occupational field into which he 
may plan to go. Popular personality tests are: 
Bell's Adjustment Inventory; The Personal 
Audit by Adams and Lepley; and The Person 
ality Inventory by Bernreuter. 


s WHAT TO LOOK FOR INA TEST: There are 
several questions about tests which the teacher 
will want to take into account in selecting the 
best possible instrument for her school. (1) 
Was the test well standardized; that is, are the 
norms based on a sufficient number of cases 
and on cases sufficiently representative? (2) Is 
the test relvable; that is, can you count on it 
and its parts to measure accurately and consist 
ently? (3) Does the test have high validity, 
that is, does it really measure what it is sup 
posed to measure? (4) Is the test easy to score, 
not too long to administer conveniently, and 
not too expensive in price? Data on_ these 
points are given in catalogs of most test pub 
lishers and should be especially noted by any 


one selecting tests. 


® GETTING THE BEST VALUE FROM TESTS: No 
high school testing program, such as outlined 
in this article, can spring forth fully developed 
Instead the school will find it most advisable 
to go ahead with one part of the program at a 
ime. As tests are understood, their value ap 
preciated, and their results put to use, the 
school can institute still another phase of the 
program. 

lo the teacher, test results will be of aid in 
individualizing her instruction. She will know 
that one student is not working up to capacity 
ind needs more challenging work, and_ that 
another student cannot do quite so much and 
needs special help. She will get a clear indica 
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tion of the relative quality of her instruction 
when achievement tests are given. Whether a 
teacher attempts to give guidance sefvices, or 
whether there is a special counselor for this, a 
knowledge of student aptitudes, interests, and 
personality characteristics will help every 
teacher to know her students intimately and 
their weaknesses, 


understand strengths and 


their state of mind, and their aims. 


To the administrator the testing program 
will provide an objective evaluation of his 
school. Are the classes at a reasonable standard 
of academic achievement? Is the curriculum 
doing the thing it ts supposed to do, or are 
there areas which need more attention? Is 
there a need for more emphasis on social de 
velopment or is it scholastic achievement that 
needs attention? Even the morale of the school 


can be judged from tests. 


It takes time, work, and study to develop a 
good testing program. Teac hers and administra 
tors may want to take special courses in meas 
urement, or attend workshops, where profes 
sional experts come in to teach and assist with 
problems. There is increasingly less place in 
the school of today for teachers like Miss Betts. 


It takes cooperation to develop a good test 
ing program, Certainly the program cannot 
suddenly be forced upon the school ‘because 
we ought to do some testing here.” Teachers, 
parents, and students must be taught the value 
of tests, come to realize that they are helpful 
modern instruments for bringing about better 
student adjustment. It goes without saying 
moreover, that there should be continual co 
operation among teachers in the use of test 


results. 


Finally, it takes a professional attitude to 
develop a good testing program A story too 
horrible to believe ts the one about the school, 
very proud of its new intelligence tests, which 
published all student I.Q.’s in the local news 
paper! Teachers who gOssip about scores and 
clerks who are careless with papers will arouse 
community antagonism which will take years 


to overcome. The purpose of a testing pro 


gram is to help the school provide better edu 
cation. Unprofessional handling of the program 
will prevent the realization of full benefits 
from one of the most encouraging means yei 
devised by which our schools can really educate 


for successful living 
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Federal Aid for Education 
by H. J. Antholz 


President Wisconsin Education Associatios 


(Editor's Note: In his opening remarks at the 
annual convention in Milwaukee Mr. Antholz urged 
the teachers to implement a program for the im 
provement of education with more state and federal 
aid but without federal control. An excerpt from his 
address follows ) 
gw The Educational Policies Commission in its 
recent, significant publication ‘Education for 
All American Youth’, opens with this state 
ment: ‘Educational change is bound to come, 
and to come swiftly. Only the nature and the 
direction of change may be controlled.” 

The Commission warns that if state and lo 
cal educational authorities do not vigorously 
and promptly implement a program for the 
improvement, adaptation, and extension of edu 
cational services to youth, that a federalized sys 
tem of education may be created, at first to 
compete with and ultimately to replace the tra 
ditional American system of state and local con- 
trol of education. 

We are agreed for example: (1) that schools 
must be prepared to take care of all youth 
until they are at least 18 years of age; (2) that 
every community must provide ample offering 
in general education and in the training of vo 
cational skills through at least the 14th year; 
(3) that provision for work experience under 
employment conditions must be made in the 
programs of most students before they leave 
school; (4) that for returning veterans and 
those youths and adults who are no longer in 
full time attendance, schools must supply con 
tinuing education and guidance; (5) that we 
must equalize educational opportunities by plac 
ing similar educational services within reach of 
all people regardless of place of residence or 
family income 

In the main, there ts little or nothing in the 
new program, either in the philosophy or in 
the administration, that school people are not 
prepared to accept and to put into practice with 
considerable efficiency. 

But the proposed changes in our program 
will cost at least twice the money that we are 
now spending on education. Hearing that the 
automobile industry will produce 8 billion dol 
i billion 
the icebox industry 31% billion instead of 


lars worth of automobiles instead of 
one, and other industries expecting increases 
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in business, we are almost ready to believe that 
educational expenditures can be increased from 
2, billion to the five billion or more it will 
take to finance the new program. No one be. 
lieves that any such sum can be provided with. 
federal aid. Wisconsin Senators 
and Congressmen, with one exception, have 
favored without federal 
but to date we have no appropriation In the 


out state and 


federal aid control, 
case of state aids, all educational associations, 
departments, and lay organizations interested 
in a better educational system should co-ordinate 
their attacks on the problem. 


The Cost of the Schools 


(Editorial from the 





Green Bay Press—Gazxet 

w The Wisconsin Citizens Public Expenditures 
Survey, a taxpayers’ organization which has for 
its principal objective the reduction of govern: 
ment expenditures, frequently speaks out on 
the matter of public school costs. 

Thus one of its current releases offers the 
information that city school systems of the state 
during the last several years have shown steady 
increases in Operating costs the while they have 
shown lower school attendance and some de 
cline in the number of professional workers. 

This is legitimate public information, of 
course, but it seems to us that the phrasing of 
the Survey's announcement leaves unfortunate 
implications. 

For it is quite obvious that the schools of 
Wisconsin have cost more during these last 
few years than they did formerly for the reason 
that teachers have been paid higher salaries. 

And it is quite apparent that of all the pro- 
fessional workers the teachers are among those 
who deserve higher compensation for their 
work. 

We believe that the citizen, conscious of the 
importance of the schools to our society and 
knowing that teachers make the school and 
that they attach as much importance to a decent 
pay check as do other professional workers, 
will not begrudge the more just pay schedules 
that have come into existence these days. 

Indeed, the startling teacher scarcity ought 
to be sufficient indictment of teacher pay policy 
in the past. There is something wrong when 
men and women who have trained themselves 
for teaching run off to other jobs at a time 
when they are needed in the classrooms more 


than ever before 
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| More Effective Teaching 





How Do You Teach Poetry? 


by Jobn A. Cappon 


English Department, University of Wisi 


a Not long ago, when | proposed reading 
Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill” to a 
class in U. S. History, I was met by groans. To 
these I returned: ‘Well, we can have a quiz, 
if you'd rather.” The groans were repeated, 
more earnestly. A quiz is even worse than 
poctry. I read the poem. Holmes’ tale in verse 
is net out of place in American history. It went 
over rather well, but left me wondering, again, 
why poetry is so distasteful to so many. 

To the question: “How do you teach 
poetry ?”’ an obvious answer would be: “Read it 
aloud, and interpret it.” Unfortunately, not all 
seem to be able to do this well. Poetry has 
been made a horror for many students. Some 
teachers not only don’t teach poetry; they build 
up antagonisms against it. 

Teachers who have carried on their study of 
literature as they have matured can look back 
and see the stages through which they have 
passed. They knew Shakespeare in high school. 
In college they found they had been deluded, 
for in college they really understood him. But 
in graduate study they discovered the same 
thing over again. The fact that now they per 
ceived the art of the great playw right proved 
how sketchy had been their earlier learning 
And, ten years after, this awakening may come 
again—the same old discovery. 

One reason poetry is disliked is that often, 
without adequate training or equipment, stu 
dents have been assigned the conquest of 
foreign territory. They have been dropped like 
paratroopers into a strange land. They have 
been required to deal with literary work that 
can become significant only as they grow up 


to it. Another basis for anti-poetics is estab 
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Experiences of Wisconsin class- 

room teachers which might prove 

helpful to others in the profession. 
lished by teachers who expect students to mull 
over work that seems beneath their dignity 
material that they characterize with such ad 
jectives as silly and sissy. And too often they 
have been trapped in that losing game in which 
the teacher always holds the best cards, with 
his or her knowledge of metonymy, synecdoche, 
and onomatopoeia. Poetry really possesses 
great values, or it could never have survived 
the quisling tactics of old-school pedagogues 
and school-marms. 


What 


is poetry?” and the temptation to digress. Space 


That leads to the inevitable question: 


does not permit. Poetry, to all but the aesthetic 
philosophers, is writing in metrics, with or 
without rhyme. Free verse is poetry, too, of 
course, but let that be ignored for the present 

If it is argued that poetry ts artificial,—so 1s 
basketball. So is ice cream. So are funerals. But 
we find these respectively exciting, pleasurable 
comforting. We 
are badly handled at times. We 


Poetry deserves this 


do not dismiss them if they 
endeavor to 
give them better attention 

Instead of thinking ot poctry as artificial 
let us recognize it as art. And let us confess 
that our culture is deficient if it rules out art 

The intellect alone is not adequate for 
poetry. You can define every word in a poem 
and explain its function as a part of speech 
ind supply biographical and historical and 
scientific data, and still fail to teach poetry 
The intellectual approach, of course, is a neces 
sary beginning. But if that beginning goes no 
farther, it may be a beginning of sorrow rather 
than of joy 

Poetry differs from prose in its music. Music 


for most of us, has to be heard. Poetry should 
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be read aloud, and we should try to get stu- 
dents to read it aloud as it should be read. 
Poetry, like music, has its pianissimos, crescen- 
dos, holds, and rests. It has retards and accel- 
erandos. The poetry reader should know how 
to govern his voice—when to sustain vowels, 
when to bite them off, where his pitch should 
rise or fall, and when, for a moment or 
moments, he should pause, 


Some people read poetry as the old-fashioned 
player-piano played music. It was perfect 
mechanically, A recording by a real musician 
presents the real art of a composer. Students 
can gain a good insight into literary works if 
they can listen to such records as are now avail- 
able to present Macbeth. They show obvious 
differences in the readings. How might a 
scientific-minded individual show these, in 
graphs? They would reveal interesting varia- 
tions in tempo, volume, and vocal range. They 
would suggest also the dangers of the over- 
done and the under-done. Unless the script 
calls for them, you do not want lines read as 
if by a school-child or a mad person. Records 
made by competent artists can be very helpful 
to awaken the class to the meanings of the 
words they find in cold type on book pages. 


A little formal learning about poetry can 
give rise to a misconception about metrics. For 
instance, the sonnet can be defined as ‘‘four- 
teen lines of iambic pentameter, rhyming 
a,b,b,a, etc.” Some English teachers take the 
mechanics of verse very seriously, in a literal 
way such as no poet is guilty of. (These often 
are very keen on detecting dangling preposi- 
tions and split infinitives.) Gray's “Elegy” is 
a good example of iambic pentameter with little 
necessarily obvious variation: the first stanza 
can be read to conform identically with the pat 
tern. Perhaps the poet willed it so, to achieve 
a lulling effect appropriate for evening. But 
a careful examination of poetry in general will 
reveal how often the good poet breaks the 
formal pattern of his rhythm. 

One means by which the metrical variations 
of verse can be clearly shown is the Mors« 
code, now familiar to many people because of 
its importance to the war effort. Morse employs 
rhythm: a different rhythmic pattern to rep 
resent each letter of the alphabet. The letter A 
sounds an iamb; N is a trochee. D is a dactyl, 
and U its an anapaest. E is but one short flash 
or sound; T is a long one. Thus the rhythm 
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of the sonnet line could be transcribed by the 
Morse symbol for A, repeated five times. 

An application of Morse to metrics may be 
helpful to an appreciation of the rhythms of 
poetry. Consider Macbeth, besieged at Dun. 
sinane, He screams out a curse that can be read 
in pure iambic pentameter. But is that rhythm 
plausible? I have heard earnest cursing, and 
I submit my own notion of how the line can 
be read: 

“The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd 
loon!’ 


(R T E 1 E N T) 
Here is no line of Morse A’s. Presently Mac- 
beth’s savagery subsides. Despite his commit- 
ment to action, against thinking, he thinks. 
But does the first line of his famous little 
sermon express his real thought? Why does he 
say he has “‘liv’d long enough’? There is 
reason to believe that he is concerned with 
how he has lived, and with what now con- 
fronts him. He has fought against his own 
nature and judgment, unsuccessfully, and con- 
fusion rules his inner life. The line may have 
begun a confession— an expression of his 
realization that he has lived badly. His pride, 
however, survives even in his desperation; if 
the thought of confession is stirring, it 1s 
smothered. Our text carries no punctuation 
after “‘liv’'d’. But it is not hard to see that in 
this scene Macbeth is in mental and emotional 
chaos, and that it may be detected in this line. 
He knows he has lived evilly; he says he has 
lived “long enough.” We cannot take this line 
to be the cool, philosophical pronouncement 
of a man reconciled to fate. Is this not a revela- 
tion of his inner conflict, or fear, that he does 
not want to admit even to himself? If this is 
so, the first three words may be read in an 
abrupt, detached fashion; the rest, as he gains 
more mastery of himself, more smoothly: 

“T have liv'd ( 
of /ife 


) long enough: my way 


(S i A fi I Tr) 
Is fall'n mto the sere and yellow leaf . 


(A N E T E N FE) 
One need not know much Morse to see how 
far these lines depart from a mere mechanical 
rhythm. 


(Turn to page 192) 
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Exchange Classes 


by Cora Sunde and Burton Smith 
Logan High School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


s Since no provision has been made in the 
curriculum of the Logan High School for boys 
to enroll in a homemaking class, or for girls 
to take any shop courses, two of the teachers 
decided to try out an experiment this year. It so 
happened that the 11th and 12th grade boys 
in Shop IV met at the same period of the day 
as the girls in the 11th and 12th grades in a 
homecraft class. The teachers and principal dis 
cussed the idea of exchanging classes for a 
short period of five weeks, and then the sug- 
gestion was presented to the classes concerned 
The idea was received with much enthusiasm 
from both the boys and girls. 

Before the course of study was planned in 
detail, questionnaires were compiled with sug- 
gestions for topics for study. These question- 
naires were given to the boys and girls who 
in turn checked the topics in which they were 
most interested. The results of these were used 
as a basis for the course. Some of the points 
in which the boys were most interested were 
personality improvement, clothing. selection, 
are and repair of clothing, pressing trousers, 
jackets, 
conduct in public places, dancing and dating 
etiquette, introductions, table service and table 


and ironing of shirts, manners and 


etiquette. The girls chose as their main inter- 
ests such things as furniture study, refinishing 
of furniture, repair and care of simple electric 
household appliances, planning a home and a 
brief analysis of the auto and its care. For their 
practical project they selected the construction 
ind painting of a bird house. 

The practical or laboratory work in the boys’ 
lass consisted of some sewing, such as the re- 
pair of shop aprons, turning shirt collars, spot 
removal from clothes, pressing of suits, coats, 
trousers and the ironing of shirts, darning of 
socks and sewing on buttons. It was very in 
teresting to note that the boys took pride in 
aring for their clothes and very few failed to 
bring projects for their laboratory lessons. They 
also seemed proud of their finished results. 

During the five week period there was little 
opportunity to teach much about food prepa 
ration and principles of cookery due to the 
fact that the foods laboratory was used by an 
other class at that hour. However, the girls in 
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—lI like my way better. 
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the advanced foods class and their teacher co 
operated nicely in a final class project which 
was the preparation and serving of a luncheon. 
The boys planned the menu, the girls prepared 
it, and the boys set the tables, served at the 
table, waited on tables, and did the dishes. 

At the end of the unit both the boys and 
girls were asked to help evaluate the course 
with their written comments. All seemed to 
be much in favor of the exchange classes but 
many expressed their desire to have it ex 
tended to ten wecks instead of five. Others 
suggested that it be given to 12th graders only 
as they seemingly felt the immediate need fot 
it in their work here, at home, as well as in 
the armed forces. Some of the comments from 
the boys ran thus: “My mother no longer has 


to press my pants. I do them myself as I like 


my way better.” Another said, “TI think every 
boy in school should have this opporftunity, and 
that such a course in Home Living for boys 
] 
should be a permanent course in the cur 
riculum 
In response to a questionnaire the girls 


pressed a like for more actual shop work and 
an opportunity to learn the use of hand tools 
They also felt that the repair and maintenance 
of home electrical equipment was very much 
More 


refinishing and repair of furnitur 


time should be 
All wanted 


more time on a study of furniture to make 


worth while. spent on 


them better buyers 
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Learning — 
How Does It Happen? 


by Irene Tenney 

Teacher of the Deaf, Superior, Wisconsin 

V. E. van Patter 

Acting Superintendent, Superior, Wis. 

gm Schools are man-made institutions to short 
cut the long and painful process by which the 
race has learned. Schools owe their creation and 
continued existence to the fact that they can 
and do select out from the history of racial 
experience those lessons deemed most valuable, 
and can and do arrange the items of these ex 
pericnces into curricula adapted to the learning 
ability of the various age groups. Books are 
written describing, illustrating and in various 
ways motivating and guiding the learning of 
youth in the various racial-experience fields 
such as literature, geography, mathematics, etc., 
etc. Teachers use these books in helping stu 
dents to learn. It is, perhaps, well that teachers 
should occasionally back off, as it were, and 
view this whole human acitvity which we call 
schools or public education and the really im 
portant core of the whole educational activity, 
namely “learning”, for ‘‘learning’’ is the real 
reason for the existence of schools. 

It is difficult to give sensible consideration to 
learning as a process apart from two other 
things—namely, what is learned and the moti 
vating, guiding act of teaching which goes 
along with the learning of what is learned. 
But, difficult as it may be, let us try for a few 
minutes to center consideration on just “learn 
ing” as an activity or process. From a_ visit 
which I made recently to one of our city school 
classrooms I personally gained a clearer in 
sight than I ever had had before into the real 
nature of learning and the place and function 
of the teaching which may cause or guide 
learning. I would like to describe it in this way: 


= SCENE: A CLASSROOM IN A SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF: A teacher and a boy perhaps ten 
years old. The boy had never heard—his eyes, 
his vocal powers and all else were normal. 
Painstakingly, slowly, individually, as good 
teaching must be in a school for the deaf, the 
teacher had, over the months and years, taught 
this boy the necessary muscular movements 
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basic to normal vocalization. His voice, which 


he himself never would hear, was audible and 
understandable, though somewhat mechanical 
and of peculiar intonations as is usual with 
those who have never heard. But it was a voice 

a pretty good voice—it could convey thoughts 
from him to his teacher or others. But now, 
as I watched, he came on the word “dream” 
D-R-E-A-M. He could see it, spell it: yes, even 
pronounce it—but its meaning? His very ap 
parent stumbling mystification showed he did 
not know what that symbol ‘‘dream” meant 
either the five connected letters of it or its 
vocalized sound. It carried as little, probabl 
less, meaning to him as the gurgling sounds 
of an infant do to us. How was he to learn? 
How was the teacher to teach this boy that the 
written or spoken symbol “dream” had an 
identifying meaning bond with that flitting, in 
tangible experience in sleep which we all 
“dream’’. 

To me watching it—well, it was I imagine 
like a geographer suddenly presented with the 
opportunity of seeing a new continent being 
born as the land of it slowly arose from sea 
For here was learning in its stark, naked com 
prehensibleness, if that teacher could but cause 
that boy to learn the meaning of the word 
“dream”. Here was the opportunity to see in 
a few minutes time all there is to all the chap 
ters in all the books on the psychology of 
learning. Would he learn ‘‘dream’’—would he 
get it? Would the teacher bridge the gap for 
him and with him between the experience 
‘dream’ and this five letter symbol or this 
dulling, slow sound which is the spoken name 
dream’? 

The answer to these questions were all given 
in the next few minutes. She did teach and the 
boy did learn. He got it; he came to know; 
the connective bond was firmly made and, prob 
ably, for the life time of that boy. Learning 
did take place. What that teacher did is—when 
stripped to its essentials—all there ever was of 
ever can be to good teaching. 


=" QUESTION TO ALL TEACHERS: How would 
you have taught that boy “dream’’? When you 
have the right answer you have the only solid 
and everlasting basis there is to teaching, 
whether the subject be Latin, the decimal point 
in arithmetic, music in the kindergarten, the 
poetry of Pope, or the sigma in statistics. Learn 
ing is all in one piece good teaching (that 
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is the kind that causes a high percentage of 
larning) is the same regardless of grade, 
subject, time or place. 

I took the liberty of asking the teacher to 
write up, in brief fashion, just how she taught 
some totally deaf child two kinds of concepts 
-first, the kind of concept which goes with 
some objective thing (in her following de- 
scription you will find she selects the objective 
object “'box’’), second, the concept which goes 
with some non-objective thing (in the follow 
ing description you will find the word selected 
is ‘love’’). The teacher's description of learning 
follows: 

The very nature of deafness prevents the 
understanding and expression of thought un- 
less language and speech have been taught. 
The ability to think clearly involves correct use 
of language. Therefore, a great deal of atten 
tion must be given to the teaching of language. 
To express a thought clearly through words 
and to be able to understand other people's 
thoughts and experiences through words is an 
important goal to a deaf person. That is why 
so much emphasis is placed on vocabulary. 

In teaching the deaf, as with normal chil- 
dren, one finds that repetition plays a most im 
portant part in establishing lasting associations. 
In teaching the simple word “box”, for ex- 
ample, the child is shown a box. He sees it on 
the lips, he learns to say the word, he learns 
to connect the printed word with the object. 
However, this does not mean that the child 
knows the meaning of the word “‘box’’. In his 
mind he may connect the word “box” with the 
one object shown to him. Deaf children es 
pecially make very few generalizations. To 
teach this simple word “‘box’’, you must show 
this child many boxes—big, little, flat, tall, 
square, round, oblong, different colored boxes, 
boxes with lids and without. After the visual 
experiences they must have many other exper 
iences with boxes. They make paper boxes. 
They find objects in boxes. They hide objects 
in boxes. They use them to hold their blocks 
and crayons, etc. However, the teacher is not 
yet sure that the child knows the true meaning 
of this word until the day when that child 
uses the word “box” correctly on his own 
initiative. 

Though the meaning of the word is now 
understood, it is not necessarily established. 
The repetition goes on. There is no auditory 
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Well heep it's "ing. . 


until our soldier comes home!” 


Millions of other lights are coming 
on again all over this battered old 
planet, little boy-at-the-window! This 
will be a Christmas of such hope and 
promise as our war-tired world has 
not seen for more years than you've 
had birthdays. 


Lights welling from the headlamps of 
thousands of Greyhound buses reflect 
the hope that shines in the eyes of 
people everywhere—for Greyhound 
and other highway buses may well 
be the principal carriers of our vic- 
torious fighters, in the greatest home- 


coming of all time. 


Greyhound’s special task, today, is 
carrying an enormous volume of war 
manpower. Its most pleasant job in 
post-war days will be to show Amer- 
ica’s millions the charm and beauty, 
the friendliness, of the land we have 
all been fighting for. 


GREYHOUND 
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repetition possible for a deaf child, so we sub- 
stitute visual repetition of the word through 
lip-reading. We also use the word in stories. 
We may use it later in teaching other words. 
The similarities and differences between a box 
and a basket may be pointed out. Through 
repetition the word soon becomes established. 

Teaching a word which represents a feeling 
or an emotion is accomplished in much the 
same way. Take the word “‘love’’, for example. 
When the child’s mother comes to visit school 
and there is an exchange of affection, the word 
may be introduced. A follow-up may be made 
by associating the feeling between a girl and 
her doll, or a boy and his pet dog. The child 
learns that some words stand for the way they 
feel and act, and to make these associations it 
is important to recognize different emotions 
and behaviors in the child. 

There are many words which have but a 
shade of difference in their meaning. The 
words “love” and “‘like’’ are two of these. The 
word ‘love’ implies a stronger emotion than 
the word ‘‘like’’ and so is not used as often. 
“Like” is used mostly in connection with food, 
clothes, toys, activities which they enjoy. 
Through constant and correct use these words 
may be established. 

Such words as ‘gracious’, ‘charming’, and 
“attractive” have their shades of differences 
which can best be taught through actual ex 
periences, A play party could quickly be planned 
and a hostess chosen, That hostess could be 
“attractive” without being gracious. Then she 
could be gracious without being charming. The 
children could see the differences and the im 
pression would be lasting. If the hostess greeted 
her guest politely, removed their wraps, and 
seated them comfortably, she would be gra 
cious. However, if she did all of this and was 
attractive, too, with clean and neat clothes, 
good posture, and friendly smile, she would 
be a “charming” hostess. Then it would be 


pointed out that only people could be gracious 


and charming, whereas anything we enjoy 
looking at, whether a person or an object, 
could be attractive. Pictures of attractive rooms, 
clothes, lunches, and people could be shown to 


further understanding. 

Whether it be a word, an idea, or some 
subject material, it is fundamentally treated the 
same. The experience is personalized, it is re- 
peated in variation, and it is done in the most 
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interesting and colorful manner possible 


Learning, both as a process and as an end 
product, is the one and only chief function of 
schools. It is advantageous sometimes in cut- 
riculum making and in evaluating pupils, 
teachers, or schools to center consideration 
upon just learning as a process, sometimes on 
just learning as a product. However, it ts well 
always to remember that both this “how” and 
this ‘‘what’’ in learning must and do blend to- 
gether in the total personality of the learner in 
our schools. Efficiency of schools can only be 
fully judged as this changed total personality 
is considered, 





GOD'S WORD— 


(Continued from page 169) 


and gathered his followers on a high hill one 
night expecting to be snatched up to Heaven 
at the second coming of Christ? His gifts of 
prophecy may have been poor, but he was still 
a kindly and a religious man. Old “Negro 
Jack” Taylor who attended this same church, 
could say: “I knows, Brudders and Sisters, dat 
I'se just as black as black can be, but my soul 
am just as white as any of you’s white folks.” 
Wisconsin people should continue to remem 
ber the work of these early missionaries and 
pastors, for they helped build a state which be- 
lieves in looking after the millions of its citi- 
zens, no matter how handicapped or how poor, 
and which grants tolerance of religion and 
thought to everyone. 
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The Home and School 








The Most Important Job of Your Life 
by Mrs. W. A. Hastings 
President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
s Ever since your president took office about 
, year and a half ago she has written and 
spoken repeatedly of the need for those of us 
iat home to fight the battles on the home front 
with a vigor and courage equal to that of our 
men and women on the battle fronts of the 
world. Now the future of the whole world for 
generations to come is at stake, and within the 
next few months the decision will be made 
either to take the first steps toward an organ- 
ized effort to keep the peace—or to refuse to 
lo so and thus open the way for a still more 
dreadful war a few years hence. 

We are living at the turning point of his 
tory; no other generation for years to come will 
have the opportunity and responsibility that 
are ours now. If we fail we are condemning 
our children to the certain necessity of laying 
aside all their hopes and plans for life and 
once again going forth to fight. 

Do you realize that if peace should last only 
fve years, our boys now in junior and senior 
high school would have to do what their older 
brothers are doing today and that many of 
these same older brothers would have to leave 
jobs and families and once again march off 
to war? 

Do you realize that if war comes again after 
only ten years, our present Boy Scouts and even 
our Cubs will have to exchange their uniforms 
of peace for those of the military services ? 

Do you realize that even if peace lasts only 
fifteen years, our happy kindergartners and 
our preschool children who are the joy of our 
lives will be called upon to face all the terribl« 


hazards of war? 

Do you realize that if ever war comes again, 
we in the United States cannot hope to escape 
the civilian terror and suffering that others 
have endured these past few years? It will be 
our homes, our schools, ovr hospitals, our 





babies that will be destroyed. 

We are united to protect children and youth; 
we want to give them every type of protection 
from harm, every opportunity for development. 
But what use is our striving if each generation 
brings with it a more and more ghastly con 
flict and we waste our national wealth in that 
most costly and destructive of all pursuits 

war? 

The United Nations are trying to take the 
first steps toward lasting peace. We know no 
plan will be perfect from the viewpoint of 
every nation; neither will it satisfy all the 
individuals within any nation. We have to face 
reality and begin with the practical minimum 
of cooperation for peace which can be agreed 
upon now. We should be willing to take the 
first steps on a new road leading to world 
peace, and work to improve this road as we 
travel along it 

May I make a personal plea to each of our 
associations, all twenty-eight thousand or more 
of you? Will you do these things ? 

1. Will you, at an early meeting, give som 
part of your meeting to this urgent need for 
public understanding and action regarding 
international cooperation? 

2. Will you put the same amount of energy 
into studying and planning for peace that you 
do into your war activities? Both types of work 
are ours to do 

3. Will you start organizing neighborhood 
or community groups so that all will be in 
formed, all will be thinking and expressing 
their thoughts to their representatives in Wash- 
ington? Action at the grass roots is needed. No 
plan can accomplish anything without public 
opinion back of it. 

i. Will each of you send me a card tell 
ing me what you are doing or what you are 
planning to do in your association or in co 
operation with others in your community? | 
should like to have proof that we are translat 


ing our objectives into positive action, 








Your president is spending much time at 
tending meetings devoted to international co- 
operation for peace and conferring with other 
national leaders, all of whom are concerned 
with this matter that transcends all others in 
importance. We can win a war. Can we win a 
lasting peace? Are we as willing to pay the 
price of peace as that of wart? You, our mem- 
bers more than three million strong, are an 
important and influential part of the public 
whose opinion will decide this issue. 





Library Service Program 
Plan and Suggestions 
By Cecile M. Fennell; 
Library Service Chairman 


Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teacher 


1. Study Groups. The organization of study 
groups for the guidance and stimulation of 
children’s reading has been recognized as of 
major importance by the Committee of Read- 
ing and Library Service of the National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

It is recommended that a leading Wisconsin 
children’s librarian be asked to prepare such 
an outline. 

In the meantime we have available at a 
minimum cost the Illinois Parent Teacher's 
Course on Guidance to Children’s Reading, 
prepared by Agatha L. Shea, Director of Chil 
dren’s Reading, Chicago Public Library. 

2. Reading Interest. To insure an extension 
of reading interests a generous number of de 
sirable books must be provided, They need to 
be suited to the grade level of the child for 
whom they are intended. 

3. Juvenile Protection. Sound but popularly 
written articles from reliable sources will be 
found useful as a means of educating our 
membership in this very critical time. 

4. Providing Articles on Reading and Li- 
brary Service in the Wisconsin Parent—Teach- 
er’s Magazine. 

5. Observe Book Week. 

6. Cooperate with parents and teachers in 
making accessible to them, the best books 
on the care and training of children. 

7. Our Democracy. Let us keep in the very 
first place in our minds and hearts our price 
less heritage—Democ racy. Let us keep it alive 
in the hearts of our children while fathers, 
brothers, sons, and sometimes daughters are in 
their country’s service. Through our reading 
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and our teaching may we bring alive the great 
deeds of our heroic forefathers. 

Books on the care and training of children 

1. Children are People, by Emily Post. 

2. Children Have Their Reasons, by R. W 
Washburn. 
3. Children in the Family, by Florence Pow 
dermaker and L. J. Grimes. 

i. For Daughters and Mothers, by V. H 
Parker. 

5. Does 
Wieman. 

6. Parent and the Happy Child, by Lorine 
Pruette. 

7. Parents Can Learn, by H. E. Hanford. 

8. Through Children’s Eyes, by B. C. Weill 

9. Your Children in Wartime, by Angelo 
Patri. 


Child Obey?, by R W 


Your 





HOW TO TEACH POETRY— 


(Continued from page 186) 


When I observed Maurice Evans’ company 
presenting Hamlet I noted that they warmed 
progressively to their work. Presently the actors 
were delivering their lines so convincingly that 
“iambic pentameter’’ practically disappeared; 
earnest human discourse took its place. The 
general scheme of iambic pentameter was still 
in those lines, but they were rendered, | take 
it, as Shakespeare intended. 

In speech we naturally stress the words w: 
want to emphasize, and our rhythm varies with 
our mood. Compare the way a bashful boy asks 
a girl for a dance, and the way a tired shopper, 
loaded with bundles, may request the opening 
of a door. You will note differences in pitch 
as well as in cadence. 

How can you teach poetry? You have to én- 
joy it yourself before you can help students to 
enjoy it. You have to meet the student on his 
own ground, and that may be stony, But there 
are many poems upon which you can draw, and 
if you can give these the handling they merit. 
you will in time dispel negative pre-concep 
tions, and be able to build toward genuine 
appreciation. 

“Poets are liberating gods,’’ said Emerson 
The teacher of poetry can help to set up bul 
warks against tyranny. One form that is worth 
attacking, where it still survives, is old 
fashioned classroom practice which brings upon 
poetry contempt and hate, instead of the respect 
and love it merits. 
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‘I Would Place 


1e Reader’s Digest 





at the Head of the List 


of required reading 


high school students.” 


Superintendent of Schools, 


‘HIS STATEMENT,” continues Mr 

Shaw's letter, ‘is based upon my ex 
perience as a teacher of history in high 
school and as a junior high and senior 
high school principal who attempted to 
keep in touch with the educational pro 
cedures of his school. 

I approve of The Reader's Digest be- 
cause of the breadth of its point of view, its 
objectivity, basic humanity, and brevity.” 


In 70,000 Classrooms 
It is obvious that Mr. Shaw's opinion 
of The Reader's Digest is shared by many 
other prominent I people. Each 
month 850,000 copies of its Educational 
Edition go into 70,000 classrooms through- 
out the country. 


Schoo 


The Educational Edition contains sup 
plementary and a 


educational material 


special 16-page insert of reading and vo 
cabulary exercises that provide a highly 
portant and useful service which can 








obtained from no other magazine. 


105% Greater Improvement 
in Reading —92% in Vocabulary 
The value of this educational service to 
the schools of America was attested in 
a scientifically-supervised program con 
ducted by Dr. Herbert A. Landry, member 





for teachers and 


John A. Shaw, 


Spokane, Washington 


of the Bureau of Reference, Research } 
Statistics of the Board of Education, Ne 


York City. 


Under Dr. Landry’s supervision 10,636 
students were tested. One half of these 
students used The Reader's Digest. The 
other half did not. Those who dd use it 
improved 105% in General Reading Abil 
ity and 92% in Vocabulary rand ab 
the improvement of those who followed 
ordinary study methods 


if 
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7 OUT OF 10 
PREFER IT 
A nationwide survey 


onducted by Dr 
his 


recently 
Gallup 
Organization among 
of teachers, P. T. A 
othcers, and parent 

Seven 


‘ioe re neds be aaa 
Best for American Citizenship ahs 
and 


One question asked in a recent impar 
thousands 


tial Gallup Survey was: “Which one ot 
these magazines, regularly distributed to Out of evers tea (an 
high school students, do you think serves average of 70.3 of 
in the three groups) selected 
{merican citizen The Reader's Digest a 
preference, from a 


per ons 
best in helping high school boys and girls 
to become better : their 
group of 
general magazines most widely 
used in high school classes in 
English 


TEN magazines were listed. The Reader’ 


Digest easily won first preference —by 
a percentage so large that it exceeded the 
total vote for all three of the magazines The nexe ee elected 
\ | ' was chosen by 10 f those in 
that were next highest in the voting. 


The Reader's Digest 


\ 
will be possible to increase its service in 


terviewed—a seven-to-one pref 
hopes that it soon erence for The Reader's Digest 
helping to make better American citizens 
for the important years ahead. These plans 
must rest until paper again becomes avail 


Ly 
able and permits acceptance of new orders 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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= LIFE MEMBER: Supt. H. J. Antholz, retiring 
WEA president, recently became an NEA life 
member. 





= WE ALL BELIEVE IN PREPAREDNESS: Under 
this title Editor Joy Elmer Morgan in the NEA 
Journal invites comment on six considerations 
closely related to preparedness and democracy. 
Mr. Morgan says, ““We want both preparedness 
and democracy. When we seek to gain the one 
without losing the other, we shall be makin2 
the most important decision taken on this con 
tinent since the Declaration of Independence.” 

Read also in the November NEA Journal 
two splendid presentations, one giving the case 
for and the other against peacetime con 
scription, 


= EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE'S PEACE: 
WEA members who thrilled to hear A. J. 
Stoddard at the convention will want to se- 
cure the Educational Policies pamphlet, “Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace.” Dr. Stoddard 
as Commission chairman had an important part 
in preparing the booklet which advocates the 
use of education as a force for making and 
keeping a lasting peace. 

A study guide for high school students ts 
called “Learning About Education and_ the 
Peace’. Another for adults is entitled ‘Let's 
Talk About Education and the People’s Peace” 
Local lay organizations and clubs may secure 
limited numbers of study guides when they 
indicate interest. These are made possible by 
the War and Peace Fund. 


= NEW ATTACK: Just issued, the third pam 
phlet based on ‘Education and the People’s 
Peace’ is called ‘‘Let’s Look at Education and 
the People’s Peace’. It uses pictures and cap 
tions to carry the message of the parent 
pamphlet. 

All four pamphlets are available from the 
NEA office at 10¢ each, less usual discounts 
for quantities. 


= EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH: 
“This volume stems from a firm conviction on 


| 
WITH... G. R. RANKIN 


Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


the part of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion that the extension, adaptation, and im. 
provement of secondary education is essential 
to the security of our American institutions 
and to the economic well-being of our people.” 
Thus begins the foreword of an extensive state- 
ment now released by the NEA commission, 
under the title of this section. 

The 400-page paper-bound book is a “must” 
for every alert educator. Available from the 
NEA office at $1. 


= CHICAGO INVESTIGATION: Responding to 
requests from educational and civic groups, the 
NEA Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education is undertaking an im 
partial and nonpartisan investigation of per- 
sonnel practices in the Chicago school system. 
The investigation is expected to require at 
least three months, A full report will be issued. 


= PROGRESS: As of November 20, NEA mem- 
bership in Wisconsin is 4576. This is a fine 
fall showing, but we are still a long way from 
9120, our goal for 1944-1945, 

Have your school memberships gone in? 
Send to the NEA office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


® MORE NEA 100%ERS: 


Systems: Delavan, Frederic, Grantsburg, Jefferson, 
Kimberly, Kohler, Lake Geneva, Milltown, Port 
Washington, Wausau, West Milwaukee. 

Schools: Balsam Lake—Balsam Lake; Burlington 
Lincoln, Public School; Dresser—Dresser School; 
Eau Claire Eighth Ward; Green Bay Elmore, 
Jackson, Nicolet, Norwood, Tank; Mad/son—Emer 
son, Franklin, Lincoln, Longfellow; Milwaukee 
Rutherford B. Hayes; Osceola — Osceola Grades; 
Racine—Stephen Bull, Franklin Elementary, N. D 
Fratt, Garfield, Wm. Horlick Senior High, Howell, 
Jefferson, McKinley, Henry Mitchell Elementary, 
Mitchell Junior High, Winslow; Reedshurg—Reeds- 
burg; Sheboygan—Central High, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Lyman, Horace Mann, South Side Jr. High; 
Superior—Howe; Waukesha—Hadfield; Wauwatosa 

Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt, Washing- 
ton, Wilson; West Milwaukee — Pershing, West 
Milwaukee High. 

Special: Marinette Marinette County Normal 
School ; Sheboygan—Administration Building; W /ite- 
water—W hitewater State Teachers’ College. 
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518-519 Ins. Bids. 


TEACHERS AGENCY —43rd Year— 


EORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N. A. T. A. Madison 3, Wis. 
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Capital Comments 








DO YOU KNOW about the find- 
ings of a recent survey of more than 
35,000 in the Armed Forces—made 
by the National Guidance Trends 
and Evaluation Committee which re- 
veal that: 


A. Approximately 63% 
school and exactly 11% had 
college. 

B. Over 50% will need rehabilitation, re- 
training, educational or terminal courses 
of some kind upon their return 

C. About 21% hope to continue with educa 

tional plans or training already begun 

Approximately 30% will not want their 

old jobs back under changed conditions 

E. Nearly 98% indicate deep concern about 
what will happen to them in civilian liv- 
ing and working adjustments 

F. Over 67% want the right to make homes, 

raise families, and earn a decent livelihood 

. Approximately 80% want assistance in se- 

curing gainful employment in self-respecting 

endeavors. 

About 92% want services of governmental 

agencies as free from red-tape as possible 

Over 61% want guidance and training needs 

met by schools and colleges without undue 

delay. 


had attended high 
been in 


/ 


I 


i 











«® STOUGHTON CONFERENCE ON POST WAR 
GUIDANCE PROBLEMS: On December 2nd 
Stoughton was host to the surrounding com 
munities in the second of a series of post-war 
guidance conferences being sponsored by the 
Department of Public Instruction, Vocational 
and Adult Education, and the University of 
Wisconsin. The program covered two phases 
of guidance: first, the guidance of school youth 
today and in post war times, and secondly, the 
community responsibility to the returning vet- 
eran and the displaced war worker. 

The conference was well attended by repre- 
sentatives of more than a dozen schools in the 
area as well as a number of consultants from 
the State, Federal, and local level. Miss Dor 
othy Rasmussen, Guidance Director for Stough- 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


ton schools, was in charge of arrangements for 
the meeting. 


= LA CROSSE GUIDANCE CONFERENCE: Fol- 
lowing through on a splendid regional con 
ference on Postwar Guidance problems held 
in late October, La Crosse has now further 
contributed by publishing the complete pro 
ceedings in an attractive forty page bulletin 
Any school or community group interested 
in expanding guidance services or setting up 
community counseling centers should obtain this 
includes the 


handbook which 


ticipants, speeches, and summaries of discus 


program, pat 


sions. Congratulations to Superintendent Bard 
well and Miss Josephine Hintgen for their 


pioneering in this area 


= EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH: 
Has thinking and 
planning for better secondary education for 
the 11,000,000 American youth between 16 


been issued to encourage 


and 21 years of age, no two of them identical 
Many states and communities are aware of the 
problem of meeting this need, a need for 
planning and action which must be undertaken 
by all. 
Plans for postwar education are too com 
plex to be improvised in a few months after 


Now is 


the time for citizens and educators in thousands 


the problems are already upon us 


of American communities to join forces in plan 
ning the kind of schools which America needs 
and must have. 

Since February 1942 when the Educational 
Policies Commission voted to begin prepara- 
tion of this volume, a number of groups, such 
as, the National Association of Health, Phys- 
Recreation, the 


ical Education and American 


Vocational Association, and the National Asso- 
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ciation of Secondary School Principals, and 
many individuals have contributed to its de- 
velopment as it passed through a series of care- 
ful revisions befere final publication. In the 
nearly three years in which these ideas for 
secondary education have been evolving, sug- 
gestions in some detail based on these policies 
and how they can be carried out in practice 
are presented. Three imag nary school systems 
five years after the war's end are described 

samples of possible solutions, with real and 
imaginary history. A rural community called 
‘American 


‘Farmville’, a city school named 


City’, and a_ state system are presented at 
length. These proposed programs describing 
school services for youth desirable for the 
postwar years, however, are not intended to be 
blueprints for local school systems, but are 
offered as samples of the many different possi 
ble solutions to the problem of meeting the 
educational needs of all American youth. 

briefly 


The alternative possibiliites, very 


stated, are these: 


A federalized system of secondary education 
may be created at first to compete with and 
ultimately to replace the traditional Ameri 
can system of state and local control of 


education 


A wisely planned and vigorously implemented 
program for the improvement, adaptation, 
and extension of educational services to youth 
may be developed by the local and state edu 
cational authorities 


The Commission strongly and unanimously 
favors the second alternative and rejects the 
first. Nevertheless, the Commission firmly be 
lieves that if local and _ state planning and a 
tion are lacking, a federal system of secondary 
education is scarcely less certain to occur than 
the succession of the seasons.” Chapter I con 
tains a hypothetical history written on the as 
sumption that a federalized system occurs 
Chapter VI relates what can happen if alter 
native two is followed. But you'll want to read 

rather study it all, so get Education For All 
Youth, 


Commission of the National Education Associa 


American by the Educational Policies 
tion and The American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 421 p. $1.00. 


® THE WISCONSIN OFFICIAL SCHOOL DIREC- 
TORY: Published by the Eau Claire Book and 


Stationery Company for this department, was 
released in late November. In order to make 
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this book more valuable additional listings 
of schools and school officers have been made. 
These new listings include non public schools, 
Board of Health, State Curriculum planning, 
and child care centers. This directory is dis. 
tributed at no cost to the following school 
officers and schools: County Superintendents, 
City Superintendents, Principals of City Nor. 
mals, High School Supervising Principals, High 
School Principals under City Superintendents, 
County Supervising Teachers, First Class State 
Graded Schools, Vocational Schools, State De. 
partment of Public Instruction, Second Class 
State Graded Schools, and Teachers Colleges, 

Copies are available at 75¢ each through the 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Company at 
Eau Claire. 


= COOPERATIVE IN-SERVICE TRAINING CON. 
FERENCE for meeting the needs of children 


and their parents in war-time child care centers 
was held at Badger schools, Badger Village, 
October 23—27, 1944. 

More than 175 were in attendance at this 
meeting which was held under the direction 
of the State Department of Public Instruction 
in cooperation with the Badger schools. The 
conference centered chiefly about the work done 
in the Nursery School and in the Extended 
Home Care for School-age Children. 

Part of each day was devoted to a roundup 
child development conference led by Dr. Grace 
Langdon, Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
D. C., concerning the findings and conclusions 
relative to objectives, practices and procedures 
for services to children. 

Sponsors who participated in the conference 
were such administrative leaders as Dr. R. W 
Bardwell, Superintendent of Schools at La 
Frank E. Baker, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Dr. Carl Neupert of 
the State Board of Health, Dr. LeRoy Peter 
son, representing the U. S. Office of Education, 
Dr. Carl Waller, Guidance Director of the Di 
vision of Child Welfare, and Dr. Grace Lang- 
don, Senior Specialist in Extended School Serv 
ices for Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
DD. C., who spoke in accord with the themes of 


Crosse, President 


the successive days. 

The Friday evening dinner meeting brought 
the conference to a conclusion during which 
time a summary of the week's contr.bution was 
given by Miss Maybell Bush of the Department 


of Public Instruction. 
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December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Four 


They look to you... 


OYS and girls look to you for help 

and guidance in their school work... 

for encouragement of latent talents .. . 

for escape from routine into new and in- 
teresting fields of study. 


Westinghouse School Servi¢e and Edu- 
cational Departments have much to offer 
that will help you fire their imagination and 
inspire them to greater accomplishment: 
To arouse the curiosity of younger students, 
there are Westinghouse “Historical Charts” 
that depict the evolution of ships, airplanes, 
and submarines, etc. 


To unfold the wonderland of science, there 
are Westinghouse “Little Science Series” 
booklets that make these subjects fascinat- 


ing to high school students. 


To keep up the interest in science, there are 
Westinghouse sound-movies especially pre- 


pared for students on electricity, elec- 
tronics, and radio broadcasting. 


To pave the way for students to go to col- 
lege, there are Westinghouse Scholarships 
including, among others, the George West- 
inghouse Scholarships and those awarded 
in the nation-wide Science ‘Valent Search. 


[his material and help are at your dis- 
posal—ready to assist you in your inspiring 
work of preparing young Americans for the 


responsibilities which lie ahead of them. 


If you would like to see samples of this 
free material... if you would like to know 
more about Westinghouse Scholarships. . . 
please write to us. School Service, (ST-124) 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Everywhere 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, Sunday, 2:30, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm EWT, Blue Network 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 





Something in Common 
Plumber: “Sorry, Sir, I've forgotten my tools’. 





forgotten what I wanted you for’. 


Hollywood Influence 
A group of first graders were shown a picture of 
a little girl wearing wooden shoes. Teacher: “Where 


does the little girl live?” There was no response. 
Teacher, offering a clue: “Holl Duwayne: 
“Hollywood”. 


Strenuous Exercise 

In a letter from an Army private in England to his 
grandmother in America, the following sentence 
appeared: “Last night I lost ten pounds in a friendly 
game’’. 

Grandmother, in reply: “Good gracious! Don't 
those army officers realize such strenuous exercise 
will ruin your health?” 


Score 
Prof: “Young man, how many times have I told 
you to get to this class on time?” 


Student: “I don't know. I thought you wer« 
keeping score 
Stranger 

“Halt, who goes there 7” 

“You wouldn't know me—TI just got here 


yesterday.” 


Same Thing 

Freshman: “I don’t know.” 

Sophomore: “I’m not prepared.’ 

Junior: “I don’t remember.’ 

Senior: “I don’t believe I can add anything to 
what has been said.” 


Time Marches On! 

I'm standing on the corner of Seventh and 
Wabasha minding my own business when this guy 
comes up and asks me the time. So I tell him nine 
o'clock and he hauls off and socks me right on the 
nose. ““Whasa big idea?” I asks, picking myself up 
“Listen, wise guy,” says he, “I been asking people 
that question all day and I’m sick and tired of 
getting a different answer every time.” 


Meow! 

“Cats, my dear,” said the spinster, “I hate the 
very sight of them. I had a sweet little canary and 
some cat got that. I had a perfect parrot, and some 
cat got that. I had an adorable fiance, and—oh, don't 
mention cats to me!” 


Upper Crust 

Brown: “So you're setting your college graduate 
son up in the bakery business ?” 

Blue: “Yes, he’s so keen for dough and such a 
swell loafer it looks as if he would rise.” 
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Professor: ‘That's all right, my good man, I've 


Not So Dumb! 


The young man was rather shy, and after she had 
thrown her arms around him and kissed him for 
bringing her a bouquet of flowers, he jumped up 
and grabbed his hat. 

“Oh, don’t go,’”’ she said, as he made for the door. 
“T didn’t mean to offend you.” 

“Oh, I’m not offended,” he replied. “I’m going for 
more flowers.” 


Slightly Misunderstood! 

Tired after a hard day, a distinguished congress- 
man in Washington handed the menu back to the 
waiter and said: “Just bring me a good meal.” 

A good meal was served and the congressman 
gave the waiter a generous tip. 

“Thank you, suh,” the waiter said. “And if yo’ 
got any friends what can’t read, yo’ jus’ send ‘em 
to me, suh?” 


A Financial Success 

Son (proudly): “Well, Dad, I’ve just succeeded 
in raising two dollars. 

Dad: ‘Fine, I always like to see a young man 
start to become independent of his father. How did 
you do it?” 

Son: ‘Borrowed it from Mother.” 


Giving It Away 


Drunk (phoning wife): ‘“Thash you dear? Tell 
the maid I won't be home tonight.” 








GINGER! 


























Could I borrow that suit? I'm going 
to be under pressure all afternoon. 
We're having exams. 
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... adding refreshment to holiday cheer 


The spirit of good will rules the Christmas season. 


a time when all we mean by home in its graciousness 


| 
| 
| | | It’s a time to get together with friends and family... 
|| 
| and friendliness is at its peak. In such an atmosphere 


Coca-Cola belongs, ice-cold and sparkling with life. 


There’s a whole story of hospitality in the three words [UURMMAEN 
TTR 
| Have a “Coke’,—three words that express a friendly ME Pi 


, 





spirit the whole year ‘round. Yes, Coca-Cola and the 
It’s natural for popular names 


pause that refreshes are everyday symbols of a way of to acquire friendly abbrevia 
tions. That’s why you hear 


living that takes friendliness for granted. Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 





COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


DeVRY 
| SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS 






Three 
Ways 


Check the 


DEVRY 
will accept no substitute for a DEVRY Triple-Purpose 


outstanding features—and you 
Slidefilm Projector. Use Three Ways. (1) for 2” x 2 
Paper or Glass Slides; (2) for single-frame Slidefilm ; 
and (3) for double-frame Slidefilm 
This new DEVRY has motor-driven, forced-air cool- 
ing . Its 3-way use gives greater flexibility 
Non-rewind design eliminates rewinding 
300, 200, or 100-Watt Lamp 
to 300 single-frame pictures Easily adjustable 
instant framing Easily set for horizontal or 
vertical pictures Smooth, fast-focusing to hair- 
line sharpness . . . Includes Manumatic Slide Carrier 
for 2” x2” Slides . . . Complete with beautiful, dur- 
able carrying case and 300-watt bulb ........ $85.00 


DeVRY Air-Flo Stereopticon 


Uses 


Feed capacity up 





Heat-absorption filter gives slides added protection 
from heat damage. Precision optical system assures 
perfect clarity of image. Shows standard 314” x4” 
slides. Lamp capacity up to 1,000 watts. Write for 
colorful literature. Complete with forced-air cooling 
BG SOO=WAtH AIAN isis. cis ose 'o:s ee sneers.a3 .. $62.50 
Place Your Order NOW for a NEW DeVRY 
16 mm. Sound-on-film Projector 
J. C. GALLAGHER 
Gallagher Film Service 
BAY THEATRE BUILDING 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
autHorizeo DEVRY pistrisuror ; 






The only motion picture sound equipment manufacturer 
to receive the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ three consecutive times 


High School Broadcasts 


ws ‘High School on the Air” is a series of radio 
programs organized this year at Appleton High 
school, Appleton, by which students of the 
school are informing the public of the activi- 
ties of the school and of the various depart. 
ments within the school. These programs which 
began on November 10 are broadcast over sta- 


tion WHBY from 8:30 to 9:00 o'clock every 


Thursday evening. 

The organization of such a program resulted 
from the formation of a radio group of 20 stu- 
dents within Curtain Call, the dramatic society 
of the school. All members of the radio group 
have taken voice tests to determine the quality 
of voice for speaking and the ability of the 
student to read in the conversational style of 
radio. The group is directed by Miss Ruth Mc. 
Kennan, speech instructor and advisor of the 
dramatic club. 

The first program to be broadcast was an 
Armistice Day program on the evening of No 
vember 9 which was sponsored by the speech 
department. That program combined music and 
drama. Two poems, one from the first World 
War, “In Flanders Field’ by John McCrae, 
and the other from this war, “High Flight’ 
by John Magee, were read with a musical back- 
ground. Solos followed the reading of each 
poem, “God Be With Our Boys’, a song of 
the first war, and “Coming in on a Wing and 
a Prayer’. A dramatic presentation of ‘These 
Honored Dead” by Harold C. Algyer given 
by eight students completed the half-hour 
program. 

The November and December programs are 
already planned with one sponsored by the li- 
brary staff for November 16 to commemorate 
National Book Week. On November 30 mem- 
bers of the debate squad presented a minia- 
ture debate on the high school debate topic of 
the year, “Resolved: That the legal voting age 
be reduced to 18 years.’ A program on Decem- 
ber 7 was selections chosen 
from the declamatory recital. A program of 
Christmas music of other lands will be put on 


made up of 


by the foreign language department on_ the 
evening of December 14. The month's pro- 
grams will be completed with a program of 
Christmas music presented by the high school 
choruses on December 21. Programs for Janu- 
ary and the following school months are still 
in the process of preparation. 
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Headline Happenings 








AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK HOLDS SPOTLIGHT 


WEA Issues Booklet 
On Retirement System 


A booklet describing the teach 
ers’ retirement system has just 
been issued by the WEA office 
It attempts to answer the usual 
questions raised and includes 
some new features. To 
repeated question regarding how 
large an annuity will be forth- 
coming at a designated age, there 
are tables which if applied to the 
individual's account make _ the¢ 
computation comparatively easy 
There is also a comparison of 
benefits as between the state re 
tirement system and federal social 
security. The conclusions drawn 
upon the latter coincide with 
ther studies among which is the 
comprehensive analysis made dur 
ing the year by the Appleton Ed 
ucation Association. 

Principals and superintendents 
have been requested to advise th 


W.E.A. office of the number of 
senior teachers under their juris 
diction and booklets have been 


sent to them for distribution to the 
nbers of the system 
While the distribution is pres 
ently limited to of the 
retirement system in the interest of 
onserving materials, the W.E.A 
shall be glad to send copies upon 


who are not 


mec mbers 


request to teachers 


nembers 


The content of this release was 
formulated in the W.E.A. office 
but was checked by the staff of 
the Annuity and Investment Board 


member of the Attorney 
office. Their valuable 
Ip in giving it accuracy is hereby 
acknowledged 

May we 
ur copy for future reference 


and a 
General's 


suggest that you keep 


WIC 


The bash proce f by 
productive capacity of 
maintained or sncreased ts by edu 

tf Chester I. Barnard. 
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Miss Brookmire Dies 
After Long Illness 


Miss Emma Brookmire, for many 
years a leader in education in Wis 
consin, died at her home in Madi 
December 1. After ten 
as supervisor of elementary grade 
Marinette, she became 
Wisconsin 


son, years 


schools at 
field secretary for the 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 


he ld 


in 1933. She this position 





until 1940 when she joined 
WEA staff. Before the clo f 
that year she was forced t t 
because of ill health 

During Miss Brookmire’s set 
ice as field secretary for the PTA 
she was instrumental in develop- 
ing a dynamic and meaningful pro 


gram tor the organization, She 


very influential in building a fi 
tional and practical connection 
tween the 


cause of her forthright approach to 





home and school 


problems, she was admired by 
everyone who knew her, and she 
had the full confidence of those 


with whom she worked. Fate de 
prived her of the opportunity to 
serve education which was a great 


disappointment to het 


When ill 


During American Education 
Week the press of the state pub 
lished many articles featuring the 
activities of educators in calling 
attention of the public to the great 
est of all democratic institutions 
The American Public School. Al 
though the public which supports 
financially and sends 
schools is in 


the schools 
the children to the 
terested in the welfare of the in 
stitution yet as a rule 
schools except upon invitation. In 
order to let know what 
systems accomplished, 


seldom visits 


everyone 
some have 

the Journal is pleased to publish 
a few of the features of American 
Education Weck which have reached 
the office. This account by no means 
wers the activities of 


completely Cc 


any one school system or mentions 
ll of the schools which have util 
American Education Week in 
order to establish better public re 
community 


lations in the 


At Manitowoc, 








missed tor two afternoons of the 
week and convened f¢ ssions in 
the evening to which the parents 
\ wited to attend. At Ceda 
burg not only were the parents 
invited to visit the schools during 
t veck but a special progra 
W given at the high ( | on 
Friday night, Nov. 10, which u 
uded music and an interpr 
by t udents ¢ he tl ( 
Al 1 Education Week 
th bly program t rs were 
1 their roo to | n id 
friends. A proclamation w 
by the mayor of Green Bay 
the citizens attention t 
portan schools and urged tl 

» visit t Is. In La Cr 

ich hool prepared 1 wn pro 
gra In son is wert 
Id at which ti | i vere 

lu 

health forced her to retire educa 
tion lost a diligent leader and a 


champion for all the good things 
for education 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINgs 








EDUCATIONAL GROUPS CONSIDER LEGISLATION 


Central STC Presents 
Daily Radio Program 


Schools within the range of 
Stevens Point radio station will 
have available daily at 3:15 p.m. 
programs prepared by the Radio 
Workshop of the Central State 


Teachers College. WLBL broad- | 


casts on a wavelength of 930 Kc. 


Monday Our College 


Presenting a picture of current 
life as’ it is lived at C.S.T.C. 
Books and Authors 
the 


Tuesday 
Reviews of 
books of today 


outstanding 


Wednesday Your Storytime 

Stories from modern children's 
literature especially designed for 
listeners in the first three grades. 


Real Men of Music 

A program designed for the 
upper grades to awaken an ap- 
preciation for what real men 
have given us through their 
words and music. 


Thursday 


Friday The Music Album 
Recorded music you love 
selected for the enjoyment of 


everyone 


These programs are produced 
and directed by the students of 
the Radio Workshop in the interest 
of better radio listening. Gertie L 
Hanson is in charge of the project 





Phy. Ed. Teachers 


Volunteer Services 
The Committee of the 
Wisconsin Association for Health 
and Physical Education is again 
offering help to teachers of phys- 
ical education in rural and small 
schools. Any teacher who has prob- 
lems of physical education and who 
would like to receive help is urged | 
to contact the county superinten- 
dent of schools, or to write directly | 


Service 


Central 


| ber 9, 
faculty sponsored a free public lec- 


to the member of the Service Com- 
mictee in the area. All the mem- 
bers of the committee are physical 
education instructors who have vol- 
unteered their services. 

The following list includes the 
area, the name of the committee 
member, and the address: 
Northeastern — Rosaline Longfield, 

Appleton 
Gwen Cobleigh, Wiscon- 

sin Rapids 
Western Carl Mathusen, 

High, La Crosse 
Lake Superior—Harry Conley, Cen- 

tral High, Superior 
Northwestern — Cliff Fagan, State 

Teachers, Eau Claire 
Southern — Helen Buelke, Randall 

School, Madison and Florence 

Goodhue, State Teachers College, 

Whitewater 


Logan 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK— 
from page 201) 
given the daily schedule of the 
pupil and attended classes of ten 
minutes in length. Students from 
Logan High school spoke before 
service clubs during the week. 
One of the several features of 
the Appleton program was the 
ninth grade pupils of McKinley 
Junior High conducting a survey 
among employers and community 
leaders during the week to deter- 
mine what they believed to be 
desirable traits of their employees. 


(Continued 


Since November 7 was election 
day some Kenosha schools con- 
ducted an election for national 


officers. In the evening of Novem- 
the Lincoln Junior High 


ture by Dr. Preston Bradley of 
Chicago entitled “What Youth Can 
Do.” Superior public schools con- 
ducted radio programs, exhibits, as- 
semblies, and open house. Beloit 
newspapers published a series of 
articles written by leaders of the 
community on the general themes 
of the week. In Marshfield mem 
be:s of the faculty talked at two of 
the regular church services on the 
subject: “Creating a World Broth 
erhood”. In Watertown and Kiel 


In response to the desirability 
for united action in legislative 
matters there have been two con. 
ferences of groups interested in 
educational legislation. It is felt 
that it would be advantageous 
for various associations to know 
the legislative programs of all 
groups. At the two discussion 
meetings there were representa- 
tives of the Teachers Colleges, 
County Normal Schools, State 
Vocational Board, Vocational Di- 
rectors, Wisconsin Education As. 
sociation, Joint Committee on 
Education, Secondary Principals, 
Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, City and County Superin- 
tendents, and the State P.T.A. 

These conference meetings are 
primarily for discussion and en- 
lightenment. No group or depatt- 
ment is in any degree bound by 
the participating associations nor 
is there any attempt to force ac- 
tion upon each other. Where 
agreement is reached voluntarily 
it will, of course, be beneficial to 
all interests. 





YOURS— FOR THE ASKING 


There is a wealth of information 
and classroom helps offered by 
Journal advertisers. Whoever fails 
to clip and mail the coupons is 
missing some excellent teaching 
aids. Every issue of the Journal 
this year has had something for 





you. More teaching aids means 
better teaching. 
special exhibits of school work 


were on display in merchants’ win- 
dows. Sheboygan schools had a 
varied program including three ra- 
dio broadcasts, a proclamation by 
the mayor, and special programs in 
all the schools. 

Many editorials appeared calling 
attention to American Education 
Week, praising the work of the 
educators, and urging the citizens 
to visit the schools. “Pop Rings 
the Bell’, a 16 mm. sound film on 
the financial value of education, 
was shown in many communities. 








CHAS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mar. Since 1900 


—44TH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison 5,Wis. 











HUFF 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Member N.A.T.A. 
30 years’ superior placement service 


Unusual 


Alaska. Free 


ALASKA AND 
Good Teachers needed for fa!l and emergency vacan 
Every state in our territory faces serious shortage 
opportunities tor 
Life. Membership. Register now! 


THE WEST 


advancement. California t 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 








National Geographic 
Offers Classroom Aids 


The National Geographic Society 


of the Geographic School Bulletins 
for 1944-45. This is a weekly il- 
lustrated periodical which nearly 
35,000 teachers last year depended 
upon for accurate, up-to-date ma- 
terial on places, peoples, indus- 
tries, commodities, and _ scientific 
developments of popular interest 
n the news. 

The Bulletins each issue con- 
taining five brief factual articles 
ind seven illustrations or maps are 
published for 30 weeks of the 
school year. 


a large staff of able researchers 
have been keeping abreast of fast- 
moving world events. All this ma- 
terial forms a rich reservoir of in- 
formation from which the editors 

f the Bulletin draw material for 
teachers and students throughout 
the school year. 

Within the past year the Bulle- 
tins have touched upon such sub- 
ects as countries of every con- 
tinent, with separate treatment of 
government changes, cities, rivers, 
mountains, and numerous islands 
where news was made, aviation, 


‘‘Adventures in Rural 


recently announced the resumption | 


Since the beginning of the war, | 





Education”’ Published | 


‘Adventures in Rural Education 
is the title of the Three Year Re 
port recently released by the Com 
mittee on Rural Community High 
Schools and Seven Cooperating 
Wisconsin Communities. It orig 
inally appeared in the June issue 
of The Journal of Experimental 
Education. The committee, headed 
by C. E. Ragsdale, professor of ed 
ucation of the University of Wis 
consin, operated as a voluntary as 


sociation of school people and 
others interested in the improve 
ment of education in rural com 


munities 
The first part of the report re 





veals the real challenge to educa- 
tors to improve the educational 
system in rural areas where more 
than half of the children in the 
United States attend school. To 
railroads and other news-worthy 


transportation subjects, industries 
and commodities affected by war, 
and rationing. 

The Society offers this service to 
education. Twenty-five cents, the 
cost of a year's subscription, merely 
covers the mailing and handling 
charge 
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solve the problems of inequalities 
between rural and urban education, 
the committee believes that long- 
time planning is essential to over- 
come the present educational handi 
caps of the rural pupil. After stat 
ing specifically the problems the 
commiuttec in extensive 
study of each of seven rural high 
schools participating — Blair, Cam- 
bridge, Campbellsport, Hancock, 
Johnson Creek, Winneconne, an 
W onewoc 


re ports 


At the close of the report rec 
ommendations ate made for com- 
munity studies, teacher education, 
war-time adjustment, and school 
library services. As the study in 
proved education in the schools 
where the surveys were made in 
cooperation with the faculties, it 
should be valuable for all thos« 


interested in rural education 

The survey financed by the 
Committee on Rural Education, 
Chicago, and the Wisconsin Edu 


was 


cation Association. The committee 
received valuable professional and 
clerical assistance from the State 


Department of Public Instruction, 
the University of Wisconsin, 
state teachers colleges, the 

Board of Healh, the county 
mal schools, the NYA, and 
several public schools which 
ticipated in the survey 


the 

State 
not 

the 


pai 


BELIEVES iN SANTA CLAUS — 


THAT’S WHY I'M GIVING MY FAMILY 
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Let the mailman be your 
messenger of thrift! If 
you are interested in 
setting aside monthly 
sums regularly, write us 








We Invite Your Inquiries on 
Loans for Homes 


Systematic Saving 


1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 
Milwaukee 
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THE WISCONSIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MORE INSURANCE PROTECTION! 





Only a Life Insurance Christmas remembrance car 
give alll these advantages— 
1—-Guarant educational opportunitie rildre 
Keep the home or farm in the fa 
Bring you a well-earned vacatior 
Guarantee freedom from financia 
Only The W n Life Insurance Company ffe 
these advantages 


1—Automatic premium loan feature which keeps your 


for details. trance force if you forget to pay a premi 
(CURRENT RATE) ee ee 
) n-lorte € alues at the end ol t 
WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! + One of the lowest terminatior tl 
tory of the insurance busine 

CONSOL ae, a 
n> bond interest in 
IDATED bed eet 
. + s You wi he nttrely satts 
Savings & Loan Association fed if you insure with The 

Wiscons.n Life Insurance ¢ 
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The Educational Spotlight 











COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 9-10: Southern WEA, Madison. 

Feb. 19-21: Regional AASA Conference, Chicago. 

Mar. 23: Northeastern WEA, Fond du Lac. 

Apr. 20-21: School Boards and Administrators— 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 


“Meet the Teachers”: As a part of American Edu 
cation Week the Elks of Beaver Dam sponsored a 
“Meet the Teachers’ program at the high school 
on the evening of November 6. All teachers of the 
public, private and_ parochial were invited 
and the parents, receiving special invitations through 
the children, were urged to attend in order to become 
better acquainted with the schools. In closing, the 
letter to the parents read: ‘Come, bring your friends, 
and ‘mect the teachers’. Let us make full use of the 
power of education in America—to help our children, 
to develop our country, and build a better world.” 


SC hoc Is 


Principals Met at Wisconsin Rapids: County Nor 
mal Principals met at Wisconsin Rapids on Decem 


ber 11. Mr. Zellmer, as usual, played the host at his 
school 

So, This Is the Army: From Fort Myer, Virginia, 
comes a letter in appreciation of the Journal. WAC 
Margaret Green, former Marathon County teacher, 


Attention... 
ADMINISTRATORS 


and Teachers 


e Are you practicing new under- 
standings? Is yours a business or a 
professional administration? 

Are you “progressive” or “con- 
servative’? Do materials used by 
your pupils develop various sub- 
jects or do they develop the child? 
Are you educating or merely train- 
ing children? 

“MY SUPERVISOR” clearly 
briefs the way for teacher, pupil, 
and administrator. Mail one dollar 
for your copy or order for all 
teachers at ten dollars per dozen. 

















Curricula 


© COUNSELOR SERVICE 


521 W. 8th Street Cedar Falls, lowa 
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admits the Womens Army is a far cry from rural 
teaching. With her in training were others from 
Wisconsin,—Ruth Deming, Laizanne Bennett and 
Sara Cartwright, all former Badger teachers. Remem. 
ber, we send the Journal free to service men and 
women if they were WEA members prior to enter. 
ing the armed forces. It is necessary, however, that 
we have your latest address. Please keep us advised 


Loomis Memorial: The Kenosha Board of Educa- 
tion is joining with the schools, teachers, student or- 
ganizations, PTA, and public generally in consider. 
ing an appropriate memorial for the late Guy F 
Loomis, former Superintendent of Schools. 


English Meeting at Milton College: A meeting at 
Milton College in November, on the teaching of 
English, was attended by 57 teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. College faculty and students cooper- 
ated to make the occasion one to be long remembered. 





COMING ATTRACTIONS 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN ~- Fri., Feb. 2 


“Most exciting pianist of our time” 
—New York Post 


SERGE JAROFF and his Original 
DON COSSACKS - - Sat., Feb. 24 


LILY PONS - - Friday, April 27 


World’s greatest Coloratura 











Reserved seats for above: $1.20, $1.50, 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 (inc. tax) 





All Concerts in Milwaukee 
Auditorium 
Order Reserved Seats NOW! 
(enclosing stamped envelope) 


Sponsored and Sold by 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


718 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





— 
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Stout Institute Singers Win Citation: A distin- 
guished service citation has been voted the Sym- 
phonic Singers of The Stout Institute by the Music 
War Council of America in recognition of outstand 
ing contribution to the patriotic effort of many kinds 
This choral unit has given concerts at Camp Grant, 
Truax Field, Camp McCoy, Fort Snelling, and has 


perfor d other services for which it has _ been 
granted this recognition by the Music War Council 
The Symphonic Singers are under the direction of 
Harold KR. Cooke and have become widely known for 
musical proficiency and attractive stage appearance. 
According to plans the award will be made at a pub- 
lic ceremony to be arranged by T. Lane Ward, 
Madison, state chairman of the Wisconsin Music 
War Council. 

Elva Smith Goes to Pepin County: Miss Elva 


county teacher of Columbia for 
ten years, has accepted a similar position in 
ounty. She began her new work on Nov. 15 


Smith, 
the past 
Pepin 


supervising 





Platte ville STC Notes: Dr. Herbert Gasser, '07 has 
been awarded the Nobel prize in medicine. Dr. Gas 
ser, a native of Platteville and a graduate of the 
Platteville Normal School, is director of the Rocke- 
feller institute. The award was made jointly to Dr 
Gasser and Joseph Erlanger of St. Louis for their 
study of the individual nerve threads and diseases 

Dr. E. G. Harrell of the mathematics depart 
ment is chairman of the Sixth War Loan bond drive 
for the city of Platteville Over 250 alumni and 
former students attended the Pioneer college annual 
get-together at the W.E.A. convention After 
years of neglect, the nearly century-old home of 
Major John Rountree, one of Platteville’s earliest 


settlers, has been restored by the state of Wisconsin 
ind is now the home of the Platteville Teachers 
college president, Dr. C. O. Newlun Open 


House sponsored by the Training school was a featur« 
of American Education Week. Regular 
short program, and a mecting of the Mothers club 
were on the schedule of the evening Roger | 
Guiles, director of the Training School, was recently 
elected president of the Association of Placement 
Officials of Wisconsin Colleges and Universities 

President Chester O. Newlun, Dr. Milton Longhorn, 


classe aT 


Dr. E. G. Harrell, Roger Guiles, Miss Georgiana 
Clark, Mrs. Susan Stuessy, and Luther Zellmer are 


serving on the Platteville college committee as con 
sultants in the southwest Wisc 


ter of curriculum improvement and revision 


nsin area in the mat 









FREE 
SOUND PICTURES 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 
All You Pay is Transportation 
Subjects for Science, Social 
Studies—Home Economics. 


Write "for Catalog of Free Sound Films, 
Educational and Entertainment Programs 


PHOTOART HOUSE 


Roa Kraft Meuer 
844 N. Plankinton Ave. * Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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The Wisconsin 
State Journal 


(The Official State Newspaper) 


Publishe ‘ 

ALL LEGISLATIVE ACTS 

DEPARTMENTAL HEARINGS 

GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION, 
EFC, 


Rex Karney, State Journal legislative re 
porter makes state government interesting 
and understandable to the layman in his 


column reporting all state house activities 


SAVE 3343% 


On the special rate extended 
to all Wisconsin schools and 


teachers outside of Madisen 


MAIL $2.50 NOW 


for a nine-month subscription 


THE WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Date 
Gentlemen: 
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subscription to the Wisconsin Stat 


find $2.50 for a nine-month 
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Childhood Education Group Has Interesting Dis- 
cussion: On Friday, Nov. 3, nearly 200 members and 
friends of the Wisconsin Association for Childhood 
Education held their annual luncheon meeting at the 
Hotel Schroeder. After greetings by Pres. Edith 
Nohling, Kenosha, and remarks by Paula Assen- 
heimer, Milwaukee, about the national convention at 
Washington, D. C., the group divided into two study 
sections. Miriam Brubaker of the National College 
of Education discussed ‘‘War-Time Nursery Schools 
and After-School Activities for Young Children’ with 
one section, and Gladys Farler of the Atwater school 
of Shorewood considered “Science for Young Chil- 
dren” before the second group. 

The W.A.C.E. will welcome any Wisconsin teacher, 
principal, or parent, who is interested in the welfare 
of young children, into the organization. All are in- 
vited to join. Dues are $1.00 a year and may be 
sent to Ruth Rounseville, 3808 N. Murray Ave., 
Milwaukee 


Combat men’s 
helpful discovery may 
prove useful 

to you 


What our over- 
seas men have Se 
found out about 
chewing Gum to 
help fight nervous 
tension isn’t ex- 
actly new but has 
struck home to 

so many of our men 
overseas, as new that they look upon 
it as their own personal discovery. 


Yet, you may have made this same 
discovery if you ever happened to 
chew a refreshing stick of wholesome 
Doublemint Gum at home while mark- 
ing papers, reading, studying — and 
found how the chewing seemed to 
make you feel keener, more relaxed 
and better able to concentrate. 

The main reason for this and that 
our combat men chew Gum as an on- 
duty necessity is that the chewing ac- 
tion appears to help relieve nervous 
tension, fatigue, strain. And, that is 
why every stick of our Doublemint 
today goes overseas to our fighters. 
THEY’ ve got to have it. 






Teaching is a vital job 


Just now all our limited output of Doublemint is 
serving our overseas men. But remember this use- 
ful, helpful side of this refreshing, real-mint Gum. 
It may help you too some day when there is once 
more enough quality base to make enough to go 
around, v-282 
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WEA 100%ers TO NOVEMBER 30 


(The November Journal listed all 100%ers to Nov. 1) 

Antigo, Appleton 

Beloit, Brooklyn 

Cambridge 

Dane County (West), Door County 

Freedom U. F.H.S. 

Hazel Green 

Kendall 

Lime Ridge 

Manitowoc, Milwaukee County, Mukwonago 

North Fond du Lac 

Palmyra 

Rhinelander Vocational School, Rib Lake, Roberts 

St. Croix County, Sheboygan County, Shullsburg, 
Stevens Point 

Taylor County 

Winnebago County 


Lafayette County Pupils Study Soil Conservation: 
Paul F. Gleiter, county superintendent of schools, 
arranged a soil demonstration in Lafayette county 
for the upper elementary pupils. John C. Baker, dis. 
trict soil conservationist, and his assistants showed 
the pupils the results of years of erosion have had 
on the top soil and the importance of conservation 
These demonstrations, held in several parts of the 
county, were the beginning of an upper elementary 
science unit in the schools of Lafayette county. The 
schools are working on a “Living and Doing’’ science 
program. 


Geil Named State Representative: The officers of 
the Department of Elementary Principals of the 
NEA have again selected Philip H. Geil of Mil 
waukee as the state representative for Wisconsin for 
1944-45. He has had the honor of this appointment 
for two years and has served in this capacity ex 
cellently. Cne of the projects in which both state 
and national departments are interested is a bulletin 
on “The Status of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship.” 


Homer DeLong Becomes Principal at South Mil- 
waukee: Homer DeLong, Antigo High school prin- 
cipal for the past four years assumed the duties of 
principal at South Milwaukee High school, succeed- 
ing R. G. Hein who was named superintendent 
Morgan Poullette, former junior high school prin- 
cipal, becomes principal of Antigo High school 


Spencer Lions Hosts to Teachers: On October 12 
the Lions Club of Spencer entertained the teachers 
at their annual Ladies Night banquet. Wm. Moore 
county superintendent of schools, was the principal 
speaker during the program. The Lions did _ their 
usual fine job of making their meeting something to 
be remembered. 


De Forest Pupils Have Real “Sky Pilot’: Rev. 
Wallace Akey, a minister who teaches English and 
aeronautics at the De Forest High school is a Ii 
censed pilot and rents a plane at a near-by airport to 
teach flying to his class of 22 boys and girls. Many 
schools in the state teach aeronautics but few are as 
fortunate as De Forest to have a flight instructor 


Ketterer Joins Madison Faculty: Armand F. Ket- 
terer, head of the Lodi public school system for the 
past four years, resigned his position to become 
acting principal of the Franklin graded school in 
Madison. His resignation has been accepted and will 
become effective as soon as a successor can be secured 
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Notes 





on New Books 








GRADES 

THE PupILs’ OWN VOCABULARY SPELLERS, by Gates, 
Tinsland, Sartorius, and Peardon. The Mac- 
millan Co. Grades 2-3 ea. $.48; Grades 4-8 
ea. $.56. 

The three genuine contributions to this new series 
of spellers are: (1) that they offer words that are 
selected in a truly scientific manner; (2) that they 
provide short word lists: and (3) that they employ 
an individualized program of review rather than 
formal periodic reviews in which all pupils are re- 
quired to review all words whether they know them 
or not. The spellers have a number of other features 
such as introductory stories in which the words of 
each lesson are interestingly approached; a varied 
and effective program of learning exercises in which 
words are analyzed; a word-meaning program in 
volving, in the upper grades, a scientific study; a 
technique for mastering the hard spots in words; 
and a dictionary for each grade above the third 
These features are more or less common to all mod- 
ern spelling series. But the three features mentioned 
above are unique with this series and should enlist 
a favorable consideration by teachers of the subject 


UPPER GRADES OR JUNIOR HIGH 

FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS, by Schorling and 
Smith, World Book Co., 1944. Book I for 
Seventh Grade, 368 pages, List $1.00; Book II 
for Eighth Grade, 402 pages, List $1.08. 

This new series for the upper grades or junior 
high school is notable for the consistent endeavor of 
the authors to develop mathematical sense—insight 
and power to reason. Their objectives are in accord 
with the recent report of the Committee on Mathe 
matics of the U. S. Office of Education and_ the 
Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch of the Army 
The final goal is the ability to solve real problems 
when they appear. 

The authors have succeeded in making mathe 
matics more meaningful for ‘the learner. New prin 
ciples and processes are developed and extended in 
close association with known, concrete situations 
They stem from and are summaries of meaningful 
number situations. Beyond the meaning of specific 
tacts and processes, the pupils are led to broader 
concepts of underlying mathematical principles. They 
are oriented and guided in their study so that they 
may have an appreciation of the role of mathematics 
in civilization as well as an understanding of how 
it may be used in their own work 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WESTERN WORLD, by 
Wallace W. Atwood, Ginn and Co., 1944, 312 
pages. List $2.20. 

whole Western 

It emphasizes 


This new geography views the 


Hemisphere as a closely related entity 


December, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Four 


These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 
as items of interest on new texts. 


our vitally important relations with Canada and 
Latin America and reveals the things we and out 
neighboring nations have in common. To break down 
the view of narrow nationalism the pupil's outlook 
is extended beyond the limits of our national hor 
izon. The student gets an unbiased, properly pro- 
portioned insight into Western Hemisphere geog 
raphy and how it has molded the social and eco 
nomic institutions of the northern and _ southern 
peoples. The book opens by telling how aviation has 
made us real neighbors in travel-time of the other 
countries in our hemisphere. Each of the following 
chapters deals with a phase of life in its entirety 
For example, Chapter IV, “The Spreading of People 
over the Land”, explains the climatic and other fac 


tors which have caused the distribution of peoples 
throughout the Western Hemisphere; Chapter V, 
“The Use of Farm Lands’, first discusses farming 


T hanks 
for your Patience! 


We were not able to give our usual 


prompt service in shipping orders this 
fall. Everyone from the office boy to the 


work 


packing, shipping but in spite of this, the 


general manager went to billing, 
shortage of labor and unsettled conditions 


in the printing industry just made it im- 
possible for us to maintain our high stand 


ard of service 


But you have been “good sports” about it 
all. You have been patient, very patient, 
and for your co-operation, we say, “Than 


yOu 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
New York 


Evanston, III. San Francisco 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division St. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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in the United States, Canada and Ne idland, 
and then Middle and South Americ he book is 
very well illustrated with many co-date action 


pictures. Some of its many maps are in color, At the 
end of each section are valuable questions which to 


answer will require the student to think for himself 


ARITHMETIC FoR YOUNG AMERICA, by Clark, Bald- 
win, Clark, and Hoye, World Book Co., Grade 
Three, 314 pages, $0.96; Grade Four, 298 pages, 
$0.96; Grade Five, 314 pages, $0.96; Grade 
Six, 314 pages, $0.96; Grade Seven, 368 pages, 
$1.00; Grade Eight, 402 pages, $1.08. 1944. 


Recognition of the now general agreement that it 
is more important to emphasize fundamental prin 
ciples of arithmetic than to demand mastery of rules 
and shortcuts, is fully given in the new series, Arith- 


metic for Young America. This series, by distin 
guished teacher-authors, will provide essential rig 
orous training in quantitative thinking. From con- 
crete, meaningful experiences, the child moves 


smoothly and easily to abstract ideas of number; he 
gains a working knowledge of size, form, 
and quantity; he acquires arithmetical generalizations 
that are essential to success in number, They set a 
high standard both in pupil interest and in sound 
pedagogy. The authors have been truly resourceful 
in capitalizing upon the experiences of boys and 
girls. In a very real sense they conceive these experi 
ences to be the subject matter out of which a knowl- 


space, 


edge of arithmetic must grow—and they have co 
ordinated these experiences in a sequential, logical 
development of arithmetic. The books are easy to 


read and the colored illustrations, of great liveliness 
and charm, are all well chosen for the grade level 


HIGH SCHOOL 


LATIN AMERICA—Twenty Friendly Nations, by Cut- 
right, Charters, and Sanchez, The Macmillan 
Company, 1944, 450 pages. List $2.00 


The purpose of this book is to bring the Americas 


into closer unity. Because of the need for mutual sc 


curity, because of political similarities, and becaus¢ 
of the need for industrial provress after the war, the 
nations of the Western World must live in friendly 
accord. The authors hope to bring about this friendly 
relationship by encouraging students in our country 
to acquire a sympathetic understanding of the peoples 
of Latin America. Part I deals with the history of the 
Latin-American countries; Part II, with their geog 
raphy; Part III, with their relationships with the 
United States. The history section shows by a direct 
parallelism the similarities and contrasts between thc 
growth of the United States and that of the twenty 
Latin-American countries. In International relations the 
book presents a review of past and present relations 
between the United States and the Latin-American 
It frankly recognizes that our attitudes have 
not always been friendly, but it emphasizes our 
changed attitudes and policies and the implications 
of these changes for the future. The book is well 
illustrated with photographs and maps and is equipped 
with study helps consisting of questions on the text, 
maps studic S, test 





nations 


s, activities, and a glossary of proper 
names and for¢ ign terms 


HANDBOOK For’ HIGH 
Savidge and Horn, D. C. 
List $1.50 


SCHOOL JOURNALISM, by 
Heath & Co. 1944, 


133 Pages 


The Handbook opens with a complete syllabus for 
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high school journalism, sentin, in brief outline 
form the purposes of yurnalism course, what 4 
newspaper is, techy of news gathering, and 
how to write various Kinds of newspaper stories, |; 
addition to providing the background material neces 
sary for a sound understanding of modern journal 
ism, it serves as a guide for students actually working 
on a school paper. 

The Syllabus covers the following topics: Objec 
tives of a Journalism Course, What Is a Newspaper, 
Determinative Factors, Characteristics of the Mod 
ern Newspaper, Newspaper Appeal, News and News 
Values, Gathering the News, the Reporter, Identif 
cation in the News—Libel, Journalistic Style, Str 
ture of the News Story, Brevities and Personals 
Speeches and Meetings, Interveiws, Human Interest 
Stories, Slanting the Policy Story, Sports Writing 
Editorials, Reviewing and Criticism, Copyrcading 
News Pictures, Advertising, Propaganda, Radio, and 
Journalism as a Vocation. 


GENERAL 

FORTY-SEVEN WISCONSIN STORIES, by Muggah and 
Raihle, Chippewa Falls Book Agency, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., 158 pages, $2.00. 


Forty-Seven Wisconsin Stories is a book of thrills 
and adventure, of heroism and accomplishment, that 
has made Wisconsin a pathfinder in many fields. It 
is a collection of old yarns of our grandparents ad- 
mirably told and an anthology of some of the blue 
ribbon deeds in industry and war performed with 
little acclaim by some who are still living. A sample 
of the stories the reader will find include: “The 
Voice of Wisconsin” (the story of the state univer 
sity as a pathfinder in radio); ‘The Green Bay 


Packers’; “The Liars Club’ at Burlington; ‘The 
{-H Club’; “Let There Be Light’, an account of the 
founding at Appleton of the first hydro-electric 
plant in the world; and many others. Because 


little of everything is to be found here, the reader 
is given a fairly clear picture of accomplishments in 
the history of the state. 
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